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Revisionist Negro History 








United States history is known only 


Prensa see the role of the Negro in 


sketchily even to those who count them- 
selves well informed about our country’s past. 
Our history textbooks are generally silent on the 
Negro, except for a description of slavery or an 
account of some “problem” that the Negro pre- 
sents. When our history books do not mention 
the Negro, significant omissions result; when he 
is mentioned solely with reference to problem 
areas, the average reader gets a picture which is 
distorted because it is incomplete. In either case, 
a more balanced focus is a desideratum.* 
Fortunately, in recent years many writers have 
been throwing new light on the Negro in our 
history. A brief statement of some of these re- 
visionist viewpoints, together with a reiteration 
of some facts that are well established, but not 
widely known, will enable the reader of United 
States history more scientifically to appraise the 
record of America’s largest minority. Following 
is a series of ten common assumptions and a fac- 
tual commentary on each. 


AFRICAN BACKGROUNDS AND INFLUENCE 


ssumption: In their native West Africa, the 
Negroes lived in primitive barbarism and 
savagery. 

Fact: Long before Columbus, the West African 
natives had attained a high order of civilization 
as attested by (1) “well organized, intricate eco- 
nomic systems, which in many cases included the 
use of money”; (2) advanced political systems 
whose organization embraced scores of village 
communities all operating under elaborate codes 
‘ of laws; (3) social systems whose scope extended 








Ten misconceptions of the role played by Negroes 
_ in America are corrected by a professor of history in 
Dillard University. 
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over innumerable societies, many of them secret, 
but all established on the principle of equality; 
and (4) a deeply ingrained artistic urge which 
was manifest in a profusion so diverse as to in- 
clude the use of a wide variety of musical in- 
struments, an ear for the subtlest rhythm, the 
production of imaginative art in wood-carving, 
bronze- and iron-work, an evident skill in cloth- 
weaving and basketry, and a literary impulse that 
found outlet in tales, proverbs, and riddles. 

Assumption: When the African Negro was 
transplanted to the New World he quickly forgot 
the customs and traditions of his native land (his 
“Africanisms”’) and adopted the dominant Amer- 
ican culture. 

Fact: African practices and customs survived 
the transplanting to America, and persist to this 
very day. Some of the surviving aspects of African 
culture include the American Negro forms of 
dancing, the practice of carrying bundles on the 
head, the method of “wrapping” the hair, and 
the codes of polite behavior, with their emphasis 
on respect for the elders. The more institutional- 
ized carry-overs from Africa include the tradition 
of cooperation in the conducting of business en- 
terprises, the widespread existence of insurance 
societies, burial societies and lodges, the impor- 
tance of the funeral, the family organization 
with the dominant role assumed by the mother, 
the exuberant folk literature, and the deeply 
religious bent with its emphasis on the “shout” 
and other emotional out-croppings of hysteria 
and ecstasy. 

The behavior patterns of the African back- 
ground have also projected themselves into the 
temperament of the Negro of a later day and a 





*See Marie Elizabeth Carpenter, The Treatment of the 
Negro in American History School Textbooks (Menasha 
Wis.: Banta, 1941) and Charles Wesley, “The Treatment 
of the Negro in the Teaching of United States History,” 
Social Education, VII: 295-300, November, 1943. 
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different clime. Among these survivals in con- 
temporary Negro life are such patterns as the 
tradition of abiding by law, the love of justice, 
and the tradition of industry in working for a 
living. 


First NEGROES IN THE NEw Wor.Lp 


ssumption: The first Negroes who came to 
the New World arrived at Jamestown, Vir- 
ginia, in 1619. 

Fact: The first Negroes who came to the Eng- 
lish colonies arrived in 1619, but Negroes had 
come to the New World more than a hundred 
years prior to the founding of Virginia. It is 
probable that one of Columbus’ pilots, Pedro 
Alonzo Nifio, was a Negro. It is an established 
fact that Negroes accompanied the other pio- 
neers who explored North and South America 
in the name of the king of Spain. When Balboa 
first “stared at the Pacific,” he carried thirty 
Negroes in his train. Cortez used Negroes to 
haul the artillery which terrified the Mexican 
Aztecs. Lucas Vasquez de Ayllon, exploring the 
Atlantic coast regions in 1526, was one of the 
earliest of the “conquistadores” to bring Negroes 
into the present boundaries of the United States. 
Navaez, who hoped to rival the exploits of Cortez, 
and Navaez’ successor, Cabeza de Vaca, depended 
upon Negro labor in their wanderings in the 
region of the Gulf of Mexico. 

The most renowned of the Negroes who ac- 
companied the Spanish pioneers was Estavanico, 
one of the four survivors of the ill-fated Navaez 
expedition. In March, 1539, with Estavanico as a 
guide, a party of three Spaniards and a group 
of Pima Indians set out in search of the fabled 
Seven Cities of Cibola. These Estavanico failed 
to find, but his travels led him to the region of 
the present state of New Mexico, which he was 
the first non-Indian to behold. Negroes could 
also be found with the French explorers—in the 
Great Lakes area, along the Mississippi Valley, 
and in Louisiana. 

Assumption: The first Negroes who came to the 
English colonies were slaves. 

Fact: The twenty Negroes who were brought 
to Jamestown in 1619 by a Dutch man-of-war 
were not slaves; they were indentured servants 
legally bound in service for a specified number of 
years. The evidence here, although inferential, 
is conclusive. These twenty Negroes had been 
baptized, and by English law, which then gov- 
erned Virginia, a slave who had been converted 
to Christianity became “enfranchised.” This prac- 


tice was based on the theory that inasmuch ag 
infidels were enslaved in order to make Christians 
of them, it followed that when the cause of their 
enslavement was removed they would become 
free. Furthermore, in 1619 the Virginia colonists 
were already familiar with the practice of white 
servitude, ‘‘and it was easier to incorporate Ne 
groes into that system than to put them in a 
class apart.” 

Gradually, however, Negro servitude evolved 
into Negro slavery. The term of the Negro sery- 
ant was systematically lengthened—to fifteen 
years, to twenty-one years, and then to life. In 
1661 the statutes of Virginia begin to refer to 
Negroes as slaves. Six years later the final step 
was taken when the Virginia legislature decreed 
“that the conferring of baptisme doth not alter 
the condition of the person as to his bondage or 
freedome. . . .” 


SLAVE AND FREE NEGROES 


ssumption: Slavery was confined to the 
South. 

Fact: Slaves were held in New England and 
in the Middle Colonies ail during the colonial 
period. As early as 1644 Puritan merchants had 
become interested in the slave traffic. These New 
Englanders, while primarily interested in selling 
Negroes to the sugar-producing West Indies, did 
not overlook the local market. Some of the New 
England slaves rose from obscurity to promi- 
nence; among these were Lemuel Haynes, who 
became pastor to a white congregation, and 
Phillis Wheatley, who won international fame 
for her poetry. 

Slavery was also widespread in the Middle 
Colonies. In the region of the Delaware River, 
residence by Negroes antedated the founding of 
Pennsylvania. The holding of slaves in the colony 


founded by Penn as “a holy experiment” aroused } 


a strong Quaker condemnation, as evidenced by 
a “Protest” drawn up at Germantown in 1688. 
This Quaker opposition was not powerful 
enough to abolish slavery but did keep down 
the number of slaves in Pennsylvania to less than 
half of that in New York. The latter colony, 
before the close of the 1860's, was supplying her 
demand for cheap labor by importing Madagascar 
Negroes purchased from pirates who infested the 
waters of the East Indies. It was not until 1828 
—fifty years after the colonial period—that slavery 
disappeared in New York. 

Assumption: Slave revolts and plots were un- 
common since the slave was reasonably content. 
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Fact: That the slave accepted his lot without 
challenge is not borne out by the facts. In the 
South there was an ever-present fear of slave 
uprisings; slaveowners “breathed an air of sus- 
pended insurrection.” This fear of servile unrest 
led to a constant Southern demand for westward 
expansion to check the concentration of slaves, 
and to a further demand to curtail the importa- 
tion of slaves. The desire to keep the South 
rural sprang from a realization of the great diffi- 
culty involved in controlling an urban Negro. 

This fear of slave uprisings was well grounded. 
On the slave ships bringing them to America the 
Negroes seized every opportunity to stage out- 
breaks in spite of the precautions taken by cap- 
tain and crew. So numerous were insurrections 
on the high seas that few ship-owners failed to 
take out “revolt insurance.” Once in the United 
States the struggle persisted, the militant be- 
havior of the slave fanned by such things as the 
slogans of freedom invoked during war periods, 
by the uprisings in Haiti, the propaganda of the 
abolitionists, and the multiplied privations when 
times went from bad to worse. The Nat Turner 
insurrection of 1831 was simply one of more than 
250 revolts, and conspiracies that involved more 
than ten slaves. To these organized uprisings 
must be added countless acts of individual day- 
to-day resistance to slavery. These patterns of 
resistance were expressed in deliberate slowing 
up on the job, in wantonly destroying the mas- 
ter’s property, in feigning illness, in self-mutila- 
tion, and in suicide. 

Assumption: In the period before the Civil 
War, all Negroes were slaves. 

Fact: In 1860, a year before the outbreak of 
the war, there were 488,070 free Negroes in the 
United States. This was about one ninth of the 
total Negro population, and it was nearly evenly 
divided between the North and the South. These 
Negroes had obtained their freedom in many 
ways. Many had been manumitted either by deed 
of emancipation or by last will and testament. 
Others had purchased their freedom, or had run 
away, or had been freed as a result of giving 
military service. 

In general, the lot of a free Negro was a hard 
one—in every direction he was beset by the am- 
biguities of minority living in America. But in 
many communities the free Negroes developed 
into a respectable and thrifty group. In Peters- 
burg, Virginia, for example, the 2,032 free Ne- 
groes in 1830 included 503 heads of families. Of 
these, 186 held real estate and 107 owned slaves. 


The spirit of group improvement was evident in 
the organization of a Beneficial Society of Free 
men of Color. A similar fraternity was organized 
in Charleston, South Carolina, where a Brown 
Fellowship Society was formed in 1790, followed 
thirteen years later by a like organization—the 
Friendly Union. The names of these organiza- 
tions suggest their impelling motive—the ad- 
vancement of the race through the cultivation of 
social relations, the promotion of education and 
the assistance of the needy. 

More advanced than Negroes in any other 
city were the free colored people of New Orleans. 
Among the 18,000 in 1860 were those who col- 
lectively owned $15,000,000 worth of taxable 
property. These free Negroes left a record of 
achievement in science, art, and literature. Nor- 
bert Rillieux invented a vacuum-cup that revo- 
lutionized sugar-refining methods. Edmond Dédé 
won acclaim in France as a violinist and com- 
poser. Probably the most notable literary dis- 
tinction of the New Orleans “gens de couleur” 
was the publication in 1845 of a 215-page anthol- 
ogy, Les Cenelles, a collection of eighty-two verses 
in French, the collaborative product of seventeen 


poets. 
SKILLED WORKERS AND CRAFTSMEN 


ssumption: Historically the Negro laborer 
has manned the back-breaking unskilled 
jobs, but he never mastered the technical skills 
necessary for a trained mechanic or a master 
craftsman. 

Fact: While it is evident that the majority of 
Negroes in the pre-Civil War period were en- 
gaged in the production of the staples—tobacco, 
indigo, rice, sugar, and cotton—the skilled Negro 
laborer was common throughout the country. In 
the North the slave pursued the variety of voca- 
tions that were required in a highly diversified 
economy. “Commonly in the northern and mid- 
dle Colonies there were Negroes who as independ- 
ent masters or as hired-out slaves learned and 
practiced printing, goldsmithing, silversmithing, 
portrait painting, and cabinet-making.” 

In the ante-bellum South the Negro slave had 
a virtual monopoly on the mechanic arts. The 
reason is obvious: high prices were paid for 
skilled slaves. The plantation, itself a self-con- 
tained economic unit, required a certain spe- 
cialty in labor. “Houses must be built, horses 
must be shod, agricultural implements must be 
manufactured and repaired, clothing. must be 
made.” For these and other needs of the planta- 
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tion many trained slaves supplied their skills— 
among them the carpenter, mason, wheelwright, 
plasterer, weaver, shoemaker, seamstress, tailor, 
upholsterer, and coachmaker. Distinctive among 
the skilled slaves were the ironsmiths whose 
work may still be seen in many of the colonial 
mansions of Charleston, and in the “exquisitely 
forged balconies, grilles, escutcheons, lamp- 
brackets, hinges and locks” in the Old French 
Quarter of New Orleans. 

After the Civil War the Negro completely lost 
his monopoly in the skilled labor field because 
there was no longer a master class to prevent his 
being squeezed out of the crafts by white workers. 


CITIZENS AND SOLDIERS 


ssumption: During the Reconstruction pe- 
riod the state legislatures in the South, 
controlled by Negroes and their “carpet-bag” 
allies, did nothing except shamelessly plunder 
the public treasuries. 

Fact: It cannot be denied that some Negroes 
who held county offices and sat in the state 
legislatures were incompetent and corrupt. But 
it must be remembered that the period immedi- 
ately following the Civil War was one of wide- 
spread corruption in state and nation. Further- 
more, the great majority of Negroes who sat in 
the state legislatures were honest men—men who 
“have a genuine interest and a genuine earnest- 
ness in the business of the assembly,” as James S. 
Pike wrote concerning the ninety-four Negroes 
who sat in the South Carolina legislature. 

The rise of state indebtedness under these Re- 
publican-Negro governments is explainable in 
the expense incurred in the rebuilding of public 
property destroyed during the war, in currency 
depreciation, and in the new taxes necessary for 
increased governmental services to the public. 
While Negroes sat in the Southern state legisla- 
tures notable advances were made in education 
and social legislation. The reconstructionists, 
recognizing the obligation of universal education, 
voted for free common-school systems. They 
abolished the property qualifications for voting 
and holding office. Taxation on the small land- 
owner was reduced. These legislators promoted 
penal reform by abolishing the whipping posts 
and the stocks. The forward-looking measures 
inaugurated by the reconstructionists were em- 
bodied in subsequent constitutions adopted by 
each of the Southern states. 

Assumption: The Negro has played little part 
in his country’s wars. 


Fact: Whenever America has been engaged in 
a war the Negro has offered his services. A Negro, 
Crispus Attucks, was the first patriot to shed his 
blood in the Revolutionary War. In the War 
of 1812, at the famous battle of New Orleans, the 
Negro troops, under Andrew Jackson, came 
“marching down the old Bayou road singing 
their song, ‘Go forward, grenadiers, he who is 
dead requires no ration.’ ” 

In the Civil War the South took the initiative 
in employing Negroes as soldiers. Those so bear- 
ing arms were free Negroes, many of whom 
owned large interests in Louisiana and South 
Carolina. On the Union side, Negro military 
labor was indispensable to the armies. After 1862, 
in addition to colored laborers, there were, ac- 
cording to official figures, 186,017 Negroes en- 
listed under the Union flag of whom 68,178 lost 
their lives in military service. “Not only did the 
Negro fight in the ranks but also about 75 served 
as commissioned officers in the Union army.” 

In the First World War more than 400,000 
Negroes entered the services. Four Negro regi- 
ments were awarded the Croix de Guerre. In 
World War II the first war casualty of the United 
States armed forces was a Negro, Robert H. 
Brooks of Sadieville, Kentucky, who was killed 
in the Philippines on December 8, 1941. Negro 
troops were to be found in every branch of the 
army and in all of the far-flung battle theaters. 


RELATED READINGS 
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Social Studies in Junior High School— 
Some Desirable Characteristics 


——_—_—_—_—_ 


Kenneth J. Rehage 














GREAT amount of energy has been ex- 
pended in recent years on the problem 
of developing a social studies program 

in junior high schools. There is a continuing feel- 
ing, readily sensed in any meeting of social studies 
teachers, that someone, somewhere, must come 
forward with a recommended program that will 
satisfy everyone. Few people who have been work- 
ing intensively in this area are prepared to sub- 
mit a proposal prescribing the content for the 
social studies at this level. Yet teachers seem to 
want to hear what others are doing or what some 
presumed authority in the field thinks should be 
done, even though the reaction to any such pro- 
posals often is “That sounds good, but it will 
not work in my school.” 

Perhaps a more helpful approach is one in 
which teachers ask themselves some such ques- 
tion as the following: “What are some charac- 
teristics of a desirable social studies program for 
junior high schools?” It is the purpose of this 
paper to suggest a few such characteristics which 
seem to the writer to be important. The five sug- 
gestions that follow are to be regarded as illustra- 
tive rather than comprehensive. 


IRST, the program should give evidence of 

having been planned by the teachers and 
pupils who are expected to follow it. There are 
serious limitations to the practice of having na- 
tional, state, or even local committees prescribe 
in detail a curriculum which all teachers are ex- 
pected to follow. It is desirable and possible for 
such groups to provide leadership and guidance. 
In the last analysis, however, the real planning 
must go on among teachers who know well a par- 
ticular school and its population. 








A teacher of social studies in the Laboratory School 
of the University of Chicago suggests some characteris- 
tics of good program making with special reference 
to the social studies at the junior high school level. 





—— 
<a ———- 








Very rarely, speaking of the country as a whole, 
does one find this “grass roots” planning. Instead 
one often finds departmental meetings in which 
the planning consists of securing agreement 
among teachers of American history as to 
whether the first semester of that course should 
end with the War of 1812, the election of Lin- 
coln, 1877, or some other date. Or perhaps the 
staff will be asked to agree on the use to be made 
of the weekly newspaper in each class. Or the 
main business may be the planning of some kind 
of exhibit for the hall cases. 

I do not suggest that these are necessarily un- 
important matters. They clearly reflect a need for 
planning and for the development of some con- 
sistent framework for the entire program into 
which the various phases of the work will fit. 
Such planning can be most helpful when the 
staff will allow itself to reflect upon and examine 
the beliefs and values implied in whatever de- 
cisions are reached. 

Much to be preferred would be a practice 
which provides time and encouragement to staff 
members to pool their information about chil- 
dren, available subject matter, resources, and 
their thinking about the relative importance of 
objectives. Attention can be centered u de- 
veloping cooperatively a method of attack which 
will help children in their school and in their 
community to acquire the knowledge, under- 
standing, and dispositions implied by the ob- 
jectives for the program. It is clearly important 
that some agreement be reached as to these ob- 
jectives. Even more important is the need to 
specify the kinds of behavior (thinking, feeling, 
acting) which should characterize students who 
have attained the objectives deemed important. 

When tasks like these are undertaken coopera- 
tively by teachers in a given school and with a 
given group of children in mind, the results are 
likely to be much more meaningful and lead to 
much more intelligent curriculum planning and 
evaluation than when such jobs are either not 
done at all or when those teachers accept the 
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formulation of a group of experts a thousand 
miles away. Such planning can be done in ad- 
vance by teachers. But the teacher must still feel 
free to make whatever adaptations seem desirable 
in view of the special needs, interests, and abili- 
ties of his own group. 

At this point there is much room for coopera- 
tive planning between pupils and teachers. It 
is not important that all eighth grade classes 
follow the same procedure in the study of their 
community. Children have ideas and concerns 
which make them most useful participants in the 
planning process. No teacher would willingly 
sacrifice the enhanced motivation which he knows 
derives from their participation. 


ECOND, objectives for the social studies pro- 

gram should be consistent with those for the 
entire school. This assumes, of course, that the 
school has made some attempt to formulate its 
objectives. If such is not the case social studies 
teachers can perform a real service by pushing 
for such a formulation. If a statement of broad 
purposes does exist it is a responsibility of all 
teachers to examine their courses in order to 
determine in what respects the experiences chil- 
dren have in their classes can make a significant 
contribution to the generally desired goals. 

There will doubtless be many opportunities in 
the social studies program to make direct con- 
tributions of this sort. The methods employed in 
the social studies classroom ought to be such 
that they do not hinder the achievement of the 
general objectives. Thus, if the development of 
competence in critical thinking is accepted as 
a desirable goal for the entire school, a social 
studies teacher would certainly be remiss in his 
responsibilities if children were not permitted 
and encouraged to practice this skill in his class. 
Similarly, if the school desires to develop com- 
petence in the communication skills and some 
teachers continually accept carelessly prepared 
papers, they are, in effect, neglecting opportuni- 
ties to make a contribution to the child’s growth 
in this area. 

An important implication of these observations 
is that social studies teachers ought not to be 
satisfied with a policy of attacking their cur- 
riculum problems independently of other teach- 
ers dealing with the same children. Some arrange- 
ment needs to be made whereby teachers working 
at a given grade level can see the total program 
for students in that grade. The benefits to be 
derived from conferences between language arts 
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and social studies teachers about their common 
problems are so significant that some schools 
have made great efforts regularly to schedule such 
conferences during the school day. 

In these meetings some teachers have for the 
first time realized that others besides themselves 
are concerned about the growth of children in 
the direction of certain goals. They quickly ac- 
knowledge the need for having several subject 
matter areas represented in the discussions. In a 
series of carefully planned meetings of this kind 
the chances are great that the emphasis will shift 
from a consideration of problems which are 
rather narrowly conceived to a growing concern 
for the problems of adolescent boys and girls and 
ways to provide at least tentative solutions for 
such problems. 


HIRD, the subject matter of the social stud- 

ies program should be considered a means, 
not an end. This may sound harmless enough, but 
the implications of the proposition are by no 
means unanimously accepted. The ends which 
are sought must be carefully formulated and, as 
has been indicated above, need to be defined in 
terms of the behaviors expected of students who 
have achieved the ends. 

It is commonly held that one of the important 
functions of the social studies is to train individ- 
uals for citizenship in a democracy. The objec- 
tive, in this case, is to develop those traits which 
characterize an effective citizen. Efforts must then 
be made to state precisely what these traits are 
and to specify the kinds of behavior expected of 
the effective citizen. Having done this, the teacher 
is in a better position to determine the kinds of 
experiences which need to be provided. Further- 
more, the subject matter with which these ex- 
periences will be concerned can be selected in 
terms of its relevance to the objective as defined. 

There is obviously a wide range of subject 
matter available. The same subject matter, more- 
over, is not necessarily the most appropriate 
means for every student in every community to 
use as a method of reaching objectives thought to 
be important to the student and to society. There 
will need to be considerable variation from place 
to place and, as more and more teachers are 
coming to realize, considerable variation as to 
what is appropriate for different individuals in a 
given class. Obviously the subject matter which 
gives most promise of accomplishing the desired 
results with a given group of pupils ought to be 
used. No subject matter should find a place in the 
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SOCIAL STUDIES IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


rogram unless its relevance to the objectives as 
defined can be clearly demonstrated. 


OURTH, extensive use should be made of a. 
variety of aids to learning. It is well known 
that children’s concepts grow as a result of their 
experience. Teachers customarily rely in a very 
large measure upon words, both written and 
spoken, to supply meanings for many concepts. 
In social studies classes particularly children are 
constantly confronted with terms for which they 
get little or no meaning out of their previous ex- 
rience. All teachers have sensed the kinds of 
difficulty students have in attaching proper 
meanings to terms. Horn has recently cited’ a 
study in which were reported the written re- 
sponses of several seventh grade students, who 
had read about the Missouri Compromise, to the 


, question “What is meant by the parallel of thirty- 


six thirty?” A few of the answers will illustrate 
the difficulty referred to above: 


“That the slave and free states were evenly populated 
and were the same in strength” 

“Boundary line between slave and free states was 36° 
north latitude and go° north latitude” 

“The year 1836” 

“The year 336” 

“They were half and half” 

“That’s when they—Mr. Lincoln and Congress—made a 
parallel line on the map—all of them sat around a big 
table and Mr. Lincoln drew the line and read the Emanci- 
pation Proclimation” 


It is now well established that a superior type 


, of learning experience is that which puts students 


in firsthand contact with the things they are ex- 
pected to learn about. This, however, is not, 
always possible for obvious reasons. We are then 
driven to the use of some substitute measures for 
the real thing. Altogether too often we jump to 
the other extreme and force students to rely ex- 
clusively upon words as symbols by which we 
hope to clarify ideas and concepts. It is highly 
important in a junior high school program that 
every effort be made to exploit those media 
(sound motion pictures, maps, graphs, charts, 
globes, recordings, radio programs, and the like) 
which can help to make experiences more real, 
less abstract. 

It should be pointed out, however, that there 
is always the possibility that such aids to learn- 


*Ernest Horn, “Language and Meaning,” in The 
Psychology of Learning, Forty-first Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education, Part II (Blooming- 
ton, Illinois: Public School Pub. Co., 1942), pp. 404-05. 
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ing will not be used intelligently. Many schools 
still follow practices in using the sound motion 
picture, for example, which should not be en- 
dorsed. Students are herded into an auditorium 
once each week, often on a moment's notice, to 
see a program of films which must take up fifty 
minutes in order not to disarrange a sacred sched- 
ule. There is neither preparation for the experi- 
ence nor systematic follow-up in the classroom. 

When a film, or any other device, is used as an 
aid to learning, students need to be acquainted 
with techniques which will help them profit most 
from the experience. Those who have used films 
extensively know how easily inaccurate gener- 
alizations may be drawn from this source just 
as from reading. These undesired outcomes can 
be guarded against by well thought out teaching 
techniques. For boys and girls of junior high 
school age, whose concepts are developing rap- 
idly, there are great values in skillfully used aids 
in helping to supply richer, fuller, more accurate 
meanings for these concepts. 


IFTH, there should be a good balance be- 

tween a variety of activities. One of the con- 
stant problems in training new teachers is that 
of helping them to see that the same kind of 
activity carried on day after day is not the most 
appropriate way of conducting a junior high 
school social studies class. There ought to be a 
careful balance between oral, written, and read- 
ing activities, and between individual and group 
work, so that few successive class periods are de- 
voted to one or the other exclusively. 

The importance of this point would become 
clearer to most teachers if they were to spend a 
day or two following a single student as he goes 
from class to class. They would be shocked to 
discover the proportion of the time that he 
spends sitting and listening, getting relatively 
few opportunities to manipulate the ideas and 
concepts which are being discussed. All kinds 
of activities have merit in some degree, and any 
can be overdone. The important thing is that 
we learn to discriminate carefully, just as in the 
case of the subject matter used, between activities 
in which we have students engage. 

Clearly a social studies program which can be 
regarded as desirable will have characteristics 
other than those suggested above. It is the con- 
tention of the writer that it will be helpful for 
teachers to attempt to develop criteria like those 
mentioned in their efforts to build a desirable 
program for their school. 
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HE British Commonwealth of Nations as 

a political organization is unique in the 

annals of modern history. Nineteen years 
ago the British prime minister, Mr. Stanley Bald- 
win, described the Commonwealth as exemplify- 
ing “unity in diversity.” Shortly afterwards a 
committee representing the constituent members 
of this Commonwealth defined it in the following 
terms: “Great Britain and the Dominions are 
autonomous communities within the British Em- 
pire, equal in status, in no way subordinate one 
to another in any aspect of their domestic or 
external affairs, though united by a common 
allegiance to the Crown, and freely associated 
as members of the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions.” 

This definition, adopted by the Imperial 
Conference of 1926, summarized in a brief, lucid 
statement a relationship between Great Britain 
and the British nations overseas which had 
evolved since the 1840's. This relationship is 
based on the principles of freedom and self- 
determination for all British overseas communi- 
ties with a considerable European population. 
One hundred years ago Britain decided that her 
colonies in North America should have complete 
control over their internal affairs, including taxa- 
tion, immigration, and customs tariffs. A few 
years later this system of self-government was 
extended to the Australasian and South African 
colonies; and by the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury colonial self-government included the power 
to have armies and navies and to negotiate com- 
mercial treaties with foreign countries. 

At the time World War I broke out there ex- 
isted within the British Empire the following 
autonomous states: The Dominion of Canada, 
The Commonwealth of Australia, The Union of 
South Africa, The Dominion of New Zealand, 
and Newfoundland. By then these countries had 











This paper, by the chairman of the history depart- 
ment in the University of Wisconsin, was presented 
at a session of the National Council for the Social 
Studies at Milwaukee on November 23. 
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won the right to be consulted on all important 
questions in Britain’s foreign relations touching 
their special interests. Of their own free will they 
supported with all their might the United King. 


dom in 1914 and sent armies to fight side by side ' 


with those of Britain and her allies in Africa, 
Asia, and Europe. When the war ended these 
young British nations sent separate delegations 
to negotiate on equal footing with representatives 
of independent nations the peace treaties with 


Germany and her allies. The British dominions, | 


to use their official designation, had individual 
memberships in the League of Nations, were 
entitled to appoint their own diplomatic repre 
sentatives to foreign governments, and could 
negotiate treaties with foreign powers independ. 
ently of the British foreign office before their 
status was defined in the declaration of 1926 cited 
above. 


N 1931 a great imperial statute, known as the 
Statute of Westminster, formally invalidated 
obsolete laws applicable to the dominions and 
put into legal form the constitutional relation 
ship between them and Britain. When the de 


pression of the early 1930's spread gloom and/ 


misery throughout the world, the British nations 
overseas compelled the mother country to grant 
preferential tariff treatment to their produce and 
to establish import quotas favorable to them. 
With great insistence they claimed not only full 


power to regulate their own affairs, but also the} 


right to dictate Britain’s tariff policy. Moreover, 
they enjoyed the privilege of favored treatment 
when they were in need of the loans which Lon 
don was still able to grant. 

During the years immediately preceding the 
outbreak of World War II each British overseas 
nation pursued its own foreign policy, guided 
as the foreign policy of every nation always has 
been, is now, and always will be, by concern for 
its own special interests. The general attitude ol 
Canada, Australia, South Africa, New Zealand, 
and Eire toward issues such as the Japanese it 
vasion of Manchuria, the Italian aggression if 
Ethiopia, the civil war in Spain, and the Sudeten 
question in Czechoslovakia was one of unconcert. 
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THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


If Britain had had the strength and the will to 
interfere forcefully in any of these crises, the 
majority, perhaps all, of the overseas members 
of the British Commonwealth would have re- 
mained neutral. A consciousness of this fact, as 
well as the realization of Britain’s weakness on 
land and in the air, was a powerful factor in 
prescribing for Mr. Neville Chamberlain and his 
colleagues a policy of appeasement. 

But between September, 1938, and September, 
1939, the principles and aims of Nazi Germany 
were revealed so clearly that only the blind failed 
to see their significance. Hitler and his associates 
refused to recognize age-hallowed principles of 
law and human rights—they sought world domi- 
nation for the Third Reich, All the British na- 
tions save one, Eire, then resolved to stand shoul- 
der to shoulder with Britain in the desperate 
struggle for survival. 


HE outbreak of World War II revealed 
clearly the flexibility of the intra-Common- 
wealth relationship. Five members of the Com- 
monwealth, Britain, Canada, South Africa, 
Australia, and New Zealand declared war on Ger- 
many; one, Eire, remained neutral throughout 


_ the struggle. Though Eire’s neutrality increased 


materially Britain’s war burden and war peril, 
Eire was left unmolested to follow the course of 
her own choosing. This point, that each one of 
the British nations followed the course of its own 
choosing, needs to be emphasized and re-empha- 
sized, because the average American seemingly 
is unable to grasp the fact that Canada is a sepa- 
rate and distinct nation which pursues an inde- 
pendent course in both domestic and foreign 
affairs. Canada and South Africa declared war 
only after a majority in the parliament of each 
had voted in favor of war. Later this decision was 
supported overwhelmingly by the people in elec- 
tions. The latter holds true also of Australia and 
New Zealand. In Eire the opposite course, the 
neutrality policy, was also approved by the elec- 
torate. Keep this in mind: the British nations 
which entered the war did so in accordance with 
the will of the people tested by democratic meth- 
ods; the one which did not enter the war decided 
by the same method. Yet the dissentient member 
has not been expelled from the British Common- 
wealth. 

In examining the structure of the Common- 
wealth on its political side, one finds that prior 
to World War II there existed equality of status 
but not equality of responsibility and services. 
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The overseas nations had only small defense 
forces and did not maintain world wide diplo- 
matic and consular services. The British navy 
and British diplomacy were charged with the 
duty of safeguarding every portion of the Com- 
monwealth. In many ways the intra-Common- 
wealth arrangement was lopsided. Britain was in 
duty bound to defend every dominion against at- 
tacks. The obligations of the mother country 
were definite and well understood. She was 
bound, but the other members of the Common- 
wealth were free to choose whether to support 
Britain when she was attacked or to remain neu- 
tral. This is exemplified by the case of Eire. An 
attack upon Eire would be a casus belli for 
Britain, but the reverse did not hold true, as 
events so clearly showed. 

With reference to the diplomatic service this 
must be noticed: Britain could not prevent Aus- 
tralia, for instance, from adopting immigration 
restrictions offensive to foreign nations, but the 
British foreign office was charged with the duty 
of averting retaliatory measures on the part of 
the aggrieved power. Of course, in the back- 
ground was the supposition that the strength of 
Britain was adequate for meeting crises of what- 
ever nature. Thus, in many aspects of the intra- 
Commonwealth relationship, the dominions had 
the power of provoking the ill-will of a foreign 
country without complete responsibility for the 
results of their actions, while Britain’s responsi- 
bility for them was unlimited. 


HE question will be asked, what has World 

War II done to the British Commonwealth? 
What it has done to date I shall describe in part. 
The full effects as they will appear, say a genera- 
tion hence, I cannot describe, for the simple 
reason that I am neither a prophet nor the son 
of one. I have endeavored to explain to you the 
constitutional setup of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations as it existed in the decades 
immediately preceding the beginning of the ap- 
palling struggle happily now ended. But the links 
binding nations together are not limited to po- 
litical and constitutional ties. There are eco- 
nomic, social, cultural, and sentimental bonds 
of great strength and endurance. 

Allow me then for a moment to summarize 
some of the more important points relating to 
the economic and financial connections between 
Britain and the British nations overseas. Before 
World War II, Canada, Australia, and New Zea- 
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land were debtor countries with reference to 
Britain, which met their financial obligations by 
selling large surpluses of agricultural produce to 
Britain. Britain provided them with a safe and 
steady market. The dominions borrowed on 
favorable terms in London, and, initiated by a 
Canadian action of 1896, they granted tariff pref- 
erences to British goods. In 1932 Britain recipro- 
cated by giving dominion produce special tariff 
advantages. The reasons for these tariff arrange- 
ments were simple: British capital supplied the 
new overseas countries with funds for internal 
development and the products of British manu- 
facturing industries were brought by these coun- 
tries in exchange for wool, wheat, beef, lamb, 
mutton, and butter. 

World War II has changed several basic ele- 
ments in the economic and political relation- 
ships between Britain and most of the other na- 
tions of the Commonwealth. From being the 
creditor of Canada and Australia, Britain has be- 
come their debtor. She has spent the savings of 
grandfathers and mortgaged the earnings of 
grandchildren. Moreover, the war forced her to 
increase the productivity of her agriculture and 
compelled the dominions to develop their sec- 
ondary industries. The nations of the Common- 
wealth are now all heavily burdened with debt 
and all have greatly extended the scope of social 
services—services which constitute heavy drains 
on their treasuries. New tariff arrangements will 
be necessary, and the pre-war preferential system 
will need to be completely overhauled. 

The war demonstrated further that Britain 
cannot protect the Australasian countries against 
hostile Asiatic neighbors. The British nations in 
the antipodes now depend upon the United 
States for protection. As outposts of Europe- 
America they cannot unaided match power with 
a strong China, or India, or Indonesia. But as out- 
posts they are important not only as bastions for 
a British empire whose center of economic de- 
velopment will doubtless be Africa, but also as 
bastions for a United States bent on keeping the 
mastery of the Pacific Ocean. Australia and New 
Zealand need us and we need them, because if 
a hostile Asiatic power seizes control of Austral- 
asia it will wrest from cur hands the mastery of 
the Pacific. The fate of the nations of the British 
Commonwealth vitally affects the future of our 
own country. To the east we are interested in 
maintaining the independence of the British Isles 
and the countries of western Europe against any 
aggressive power dominating the European con- 
tinent; to the west a similar situation exists with 


reference to Australasia and the control of the 
mainland of eastern Asia. 


HETHER the existing British Common. 

wealth of Nations shall continue in its 
present form will depend on three factors, of 
which the last is the most important: 

First comes the solution of the economic prob. 
lems of the British nations. A general relaxation 
of trade restrictions throughout the world, lower 
tariff walls, and flexible credit and currency ar 
rangements will make it possible to continue the 
old laissez faire British Commonwealth arrange 
ments, while economic policies of the opposite 
character may result in a closely knit British 
Commonwealth partnership for the exploitation 
of the dependent portions of the British Empire, 

A second factor in shaping the destiny of the 
Commonwealth will be our own attitude toward 
both Britain and the overseas British nations. If 
the anti-British racial and political pressure 
groups now so active within our own country 
cause our government to adopt anti-British polt 
cies, Britain will be forced to arrange with 
France, Belgium, Holland, and perhaps other 
countries of western Europe for the pooling of 
whatever strength they still possess and united 


they will make efforts to preserve intact theiry 


dependencies and spheres of control in overseas 
laxids. Moreover, persistent attacks on Britain by 
our press will strengthen by their unfairness the 
sentimental attachment of British Canadians and 
British South Africans as well as that of the 


Australasians for Britain. They will turn away) 


from us even though by doing so they incur grave 
political risks. History offers plenty of evidene 
to show that at times and under special cond 
tions the bonds of blood and race are vastly 
stronger than considerations of economic or po 
litical self-interest. 


The third determining factor, and in my judg-| 


ment the decisive one, is the outcome of the 
efforts to build an international organization 
which destroys the fear of war and insures the 
safety and well being of all nations and peoples. 
If these efforts succeed, basic reasons for continu 
ance of the British Commonwealth of Nations as 
a political entity will no longer exist. In a world 
regulated by law, guided by principles of right 
and justice, a world in which the battle flags are 
furled, the British nations will not need to cluster 
in an association maintained because its members 
must obey the law of the jungle, that “the 
strength of the Pack is the Wolf, and the strength 
of the Wolf is the Pack.” 
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Teaching World Citizenship: 


The New Realism 
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ROM the narrowest loyalties of the tribe 

to the broadest ideals of human brother- 

hood, mankind’s concepts of social unity 
have grown, like all its culture, from its circum- 
stances and from its ability to master them. To- 
day, in a world of new circumstances, in a world 
shrunken to neighborhood size, men are assum- 
ing the responsibilities and anticipating the privi- 
leges of a new kind of citizenship. 

Ratification of the United Nations Charter, 
reinforced by the literal explosion of the atomic 
bomb, has thrown upon the public schools of 
the United States the obligation of providing 
youth with information, generalizations, and atti- 
tudes appropriate to the performance of their 


» expanded civic duties. The schools will need no 


prodding to agree with General Eisenhower 
that “the kind of peace we have will depend 
largely upon the kind of education we have in 
the immediate years ahead.” 

While there is little doubt that in time our 
entire school program will be modified to some 
extent toward an extended use and understand- 
ing of world art, literature, and other “cultural” 
materials, today it is in the field of the social 
studies that the need is most immediate and can 
be most squarely met. 

But as social studies teachers we must not, in 


' our postwar concern for world understanding and 


cooperation, make again the mistake of assuming 
that communication is synonymous with under- 
standing. We need, perhaps, to set up for our- 
selves a few warnings to keep us from repeating 
some of the more common errors of pre-war 
“education for world friendship,” as it was opti- 
mistically called. 
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A curriculum coordinator for Los Angeles County 
points out errors to be shunned and emphases to be 
included in developing the kind of world understand- 
ing that avoids sentimentality, wishful thinking, and 
arid abstraction. 

















Alexander Frazier 








Errors TO AVOID 


E MUST take care not to over-emphasize: 
1. “Fancy dress”  internationalism.* 
Stress upon the picturesque and primitive, while 
exciting interest in the variety that exists among 
cultures, has often obscured both the poignant 
contrasts between old and new within individual 
cultures and the fierce divisions between separate 
and conflicting cultures. A Tokyo radio com- 
mentator, broadcasting to his people shortly 
after V-J Day, assured them that the occupation 
forces might be expected to have great respect for 
the local way of life. Had not the Americans 
borrowed the custom of tea-drinking? Had not 
they taken as their own the Japanese art of flower- 
arranging? We will have to admit that a good 
deal of our education for internationalism before 
the war was on the level of tea-drinking and 
flower-arranging. 

2. Uncritical “good will.” The “good will” 
approach, sponsored by interested agencies, has 
sometimes tended to promote appreciation at 
the expense of complete understanding. Not all 
that a friendly nation is doing may be worthy of 
praise; much that needs to be done, it may not 
be doing. In this regard, teachers should examine 
free materials carefully for possible distortion 
through lack of fullness. They should not exclude 
from their scrutiny materials issued by our own 
government, such as the series of booklets on the 
Latin American nations published by the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, which, fine 
as they are in many ways, have as their chief pur- 
pose the forging of bonds of friendship rather 
than the development of a completely objective 
and critical understanding of our southern neigh- 
bors. 

3. Utopianism. The views of messianic organi- 
zations and individuals advocating the surrender 


* Walter M. Kotschnig’s phrase, in “Education for a New 
World Order,” Chapter 6, Citizens for a New World. 
Fourteenth Yearbook, National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1944. 
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of national sovereignty should be presented as 
utopian, as directive rather than immediately 
practical. Otherwise, there is real danger of the 
young student’s relegating the whole prospect of 
improved world understanding to the realm of 
the fantastic. The student must learn that under 
the United Nations Charter, inadequate as its 
provisions for cooperation may prove in time to 
be, much as they may require amendment for 
further strengthening, there do exist today great 
opportunities and great responsibilities for ac- 
tion on the international scene. 

4. Technicalities of organization. Above all, 
we must beware of reducing the study of world 
citizenship to the mastery of a maze of techni- 
calities, on the pattern of many a well-inten- 
tioned pre-war course in international relations. 
Textbooks may be expected to appear almost at 
once with accounts of all the political develop- 
ments in internationalism since the time of the 
Greeks, with a section at least 150 pages long on 
the organization of the United Nations under 
the Charter. If teaching world citizenship is to 
become in effect the teaching of the details of 
government and little else, our present zeal will 
not long survive. 


THe NEED FOR REALISM 


T SHOULD not be difficult for us as teachers 
to keep these “don’ts” in mind. Every com- 
munity in the United States now has or soon will 
have home again a hundred, a thousand, men 
who know what the rest of the world looks like 
and how it behaves. There is sure to be an empha- 
sis in their conversation, as there has been in 
their letters, upon the ways in which other peo- 
ples differ from us. Friendship is all very well, 
they may say and are saying, but do you know 
how the Indians, the Chinese, the Burmese, the 
Islanders actually live? Are you teaching the 
truth about how much we need to know and to 
do before as a world we will be able to get to- 
gether on a basis of understanding and equality? 
In short, their experience has given the service- 
men a viewpoint that rests upon rockbottom 
realism. Our national thinking, self-conscious and 
critical in the best sense, must be built upon this 
realism. If our awareness of the power for good 
that lies in joint action on battlefield and in 
laboratory is to be kept alive for the promotion 
of world peace and world welfare under the 
United Nations, then education for world citizen- 
ship must be built upon this new realism. The 
new realism, we may be sure, will be tolerant 


of neither sentimentality nor distortion. 

The social studies teacher who wishes to help 
his students look the facts in the face will have 
the example, certainly, of a more vigorously 
straight-forward foreign policy made possible by 
victory. The new realism seems to be evident in 
our less equivocal relationship with Argentina, 
It is strongly expressed in the Navy Day pro- 
nouncement of President Truman, with his in- 
sistence upon “a combination of forbearance and 
firmness” in dealing with the difficult common 
problems in the world today. Moreover if uni- 
versal service becomes the law of the land, youth 
itself will maintain its present grave concern for 
all that knowledge it can gain that will contribute 
to the betterment of international understanding 
and work toward the removal of the sources of 
fear and distrust. 

What must we do, then, as social studies teach- 
ers under the new realism, to prepare youth for 
its expanded civic duties? We may well agree that 
it is but the initial step to resolve to avoid our 
former errors. Defining our new responsibilities 
is the harder task. 


NEEDED EMPHASES 


HAT follows is a suggestion of the direc- 

tion in which we may be guiding our 
thought. Accepting the judgment that there is no 
place in the program of education for world 
citizenship either for false sentiment or for early 
pessimism, we may set up several new emphases 
in the field: 


1. We must deal frankly with the difference in > 


cultural levels among peoples of the world to- 
day as well as with the growth among them of 
common cultural concerns; 

2. We must stress zealously the need for joint 
action to improve the common world welfare as 
well as to preserve the peace; 

3. We must, while we give full credit to the 
successes as we observe them in the many areas 
of interdependence, analyze as well the failures 
in joint action, seek to define the causes of these 
failures, and study remedies for them; and 

4. We must help the student in every way we 


can to understand and accept his individual re- { 


sponsibility as a world citizen to act stalwartly in 
terms of his own tested knowledge and confirmed 
beliefs. 

With these emphases in mind, we may outline 
several sample units of work, indicating in short 
the kind of information, generalizations, and atti- 
tudes that we should expect to become part of the 
behavior of our students as world citizens. 





II. 





TEACHING WORLD CITIZENSHIP 113 
THREE SUGGESTED UNITS 3. Sources of racial animosity 
o help I. CULTURE. The Interaction of Peoples in the World a. Exploitation under colonialism 
1 have of Common Culture b. Exclusion from immigration : 
yrously A. Information: What do we need to understand? c. Discrimination against intra-national minori- 
| 1. The nature of culture ties : 
ble by a. The components of culture 4. World cooperation to achieve racial tolerance 
lent in b. The effects of culture on individual and a. Learning the facts about racial differences 
-ntina. group b. Working to improve economic and social con- 
y pro- c. Causes of conflict between local cultures ditions of all peoples 
his ia 2. The developing world culture c. Learning about and appreciating the contri- 
a. Worldwide advance of the common man butions of all racial and national groups 
ce and b. Communication and world culture - Generalizations: What do we need to believe? 
mmon 3. Education and world culture 1. That the permanent differences between races 
if uni- a. Recognition of education as world’s concern are entirely physical : : 
youth b. Problems of re-education of conquered coun- 2. That scientific studies prove that no race is 
tries superior in intelligence 
ain for 4. The further development of common purposes 3. That the three’ major races of the world are 
tribute a. The lessening of cultural conflicts widely distributed and live in greatly differing 
anding b. Advancing the common world welfare cultural settings , 
rces of c. Widening opportunities for communication 4- That the cultural level more than anything else 
d. Improving education throughout the world determines a people’s progress or lack of it — 
tenchl B. Generalizations: What do we need to believe? 5 bi the sources of racial animosity are social 
; 1. That peoples differ one from another as their and as such are subject to modification ==» 
ith for coleeen dine 6. That every race and people has a contribution 
ee that 2. That culture, as it includes the total way of aneam and unrealized potentialities to be de- 
id our life of a people, determines to a great extent S 
bilities how an individual behaves and what he believes : rH rp do we need to act? " i 
3. That cultures do change, through the actions of A. Se ee ee values an individual for his 
man and the impingement of forces beyond or actions and beliefs without reference to his ) 
outside his local culture —_ ad . ; 
; 4. That as cultures change, man’s ways of behav- - The world — sympathizes with peoples 
direc. ing and believing change living on a primitive level and cooperates to 
ig our 5. That we are concerned not only with the con- 1 np ised ben! welfare nall d 
e is an flicts between local cultures but with the growth 3- , . be Come, ay y a e member 
woslll of the world culture that defines our role as pr pies eaten Rog ao concnete the suunere 
r early world “neighbors, world workers, and world ‘111, ECONOMICS. The Interdependence of Peoples in the 
phases C. Attitudes: How do we need to act? he < — What d sell d nd? 
1. The world citizen judges an individual’s be- . grea ti , ee tnd —— 
‘nce in > havior and beliefs in terms of that individual's Cm ene eee ) 
3 ik iaitiee a. The status of world industrialization 
rid to- 2. The world citizen evaluates conflicts over be- b, Dependents 5 an vee eee ) 
em of havior and beliefs in terms of conflicts between > works aa 
ry 2. Interdependence and economic well-being 
cultures, not individuals a. The meceuits of an in jal 
r joint g. The world citizen appreciates the significance b. Denend aes none pring | 
fare as of the evolving world culture as it enlarges and ry anesthe aaa eee ° / 
humanizes all mankind ; po Pon. eee 
4. The world citizen not only values the growth of d od ED upon immmorts of conical 
to the a commonly shared culture, through greater and poe a ey agslacotane ie 
/ areas more immediate communication of common 5: ee a ee ee ee 
ailures ideals and purposes, but contributes to the : : 
ied gromh ofthis eure ap wel po dpaneiyslrmpen 9 ag 
5. The world citizen anticipates and welcomes a a Sharing in the control of “colonies” 1 
constantly fuller sharing of common responsibil- d. Regulating the international flow of ital 
vay we ities and ends with his fellow citizens the world e" pecs iii “ies dis mane te Ports [ 
ual re vam. 1. That the peoples of the world are interdepend- | 
rtly in II. RACE. The Common Need for Racial Understanding ent economically | 
firmed A. Information: What do we need to understand? 2. That a rising standard of living depends upon i 
1. The facts about racial differences a free flow of materials, goods, and capital Hh 
aitlind a. The legitimate “criteria” of race 3. That the growth of industrialization in the H 
b. The equality of intelligence among races world is correlated with the rise in standard of yi! 
short 2. The distribution and status of races living 
id atti- a. The geographical location of racial groups 4. That the effort to raise the worldwide standard 
of the b. Contrasting cultural levels among races of living rests upon cooperation in promoting i 
% c. The colonial system and subject groups the adequate industrialization of backward areas ; 
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and in making possible the widest possible ex- 
change of economic goods 
C. Attitudes: How do we need to act? 

1. The world citizen appreciates to the full the 
economic interdependence of the nations of the 
world 

2. The world citizen values highly all cooperative 
efforts to improve the general economic life of 
the peoples of the world 

g- The world citizen contributes as he can to the 
success of such efforts through his role as 
national citizen of cooperating state. 


ATURALLY there cannot be claimed for 
these sample units any preference as far 

as subject matter is concerned over others that 
might have been presented. But as illustrations 
of the kind of approach proper under the new 
realism, they may deserve examination in terms 
of the four emphases set forth earlier. Above ail, 


their approach underlines the need for critical 
thinking as well as for enthusiasm in the realm 
of worldwide civic responsibility. 

As world citizens, we in the United States have 
come by “fate” as much as by choice to a position 
where everything we say is heard and everything 
we do counts, There is no longer even the slight- 
est doubt as to the necessity of our assuming 
leadership. We have already assumed it. But with 
that leadership must go a complete understand- 
ing of the problems the world faces, a realistic 
understanding of what needs to be done as much 
as an enthusiastic devotion to its doing. 

The task of education for world citizenship is 
to provide young Americans with that under- 
standing. Are social studies teachers ready to 
perform their share, the major share, of this diffi- 
cult but indispensable task? 





Sentimental internationalism and flabby pacifism menace rather than promote the cause 
of peace. Yet only as all peoples—not those of one nation alone—understand the need for, 
and the achievements and possibilities of, international cooperation, and study realistically 
the procedures and difficulties involved, can the prospects for peace be improved. The 
Commission recommends that at the elementary and secondary levels the curriculum reflect 


awareness that: 


—no single nation, no concert of nations, no balance of great powers, no program of 
military preparedness, has ever succeeded in maintaining peace 

—unrestrained nationalism, coupled with unrestricted sovereignty, has twice caused world 
wars disastrous alike to the aggressors and their victims 

—successful experience in international cooperation in economic life—in ending piracy, 
in controlling crime, in facilitating communication and transportation, in conserving re- 
sources, in controlling disease, in improving labor conditions and social welfare, and in 
protecting minorities—provide precedents for the extension of international activities and 


agencies... 


—the study of comparative government leads to the conclusion that no one set of 
governmental institutions fits the needs of all people 

—the extension of democracy into international relations implies the need for develop- 
ment, through organized education of children, youth, and adults, of understanding of 
the functions and machinery of international agencies, and of loyalty to them, for no 
democratic government can function without an informed and active constituency 

—loyalty to national ideals and institutions is not only compatible with loyalty to 
agencies for international cooperation but should be a source of strength to them; on the 
other hand, the promotion of hatred and suspicion, or national self-righteousness in 
schools or through newspapers, broadcasts, or motion pictures is to be deplored 

—the schools should not ignore the difficulties of international cooperation, or the 
existence of traditional rivalries, hatreds and conflicting interests; any education that is 
effective must be realistic (The Social Studies Look Beyond the War: A Statement of 
Studies, Conclusions and Recommendations of the Commission. New York: Scribner's, 1934. 


Pp. 75, 79, 80). 
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Proposal for a Social 
Science Laboratory 





John W. Lloyd 








ANY of us in education have experi- 
enced since August, 1945, a recurrent 
feeling that time is running out, that a 
deadline has been placed on our efforts to pro- 
duce an enlightened, individually competent, and 
socially responsible citizenry. Our intentions in 
general have been good, but somehow we have 
too often failed to practice our trade in such a 
way that our intentions could take on life. The 
tendency has been to slip back to well-established 
text materials and class methods after our experi- 
mental explorations have apparently run their 
course. As a consequence we may do well again to 
turn a critical eye on our methods. 

Effective methods require a range of effective 
teaching-learning materials, including, but by no 
means confined to, books and other reading mat- 
ter. Perhaps, then, social studies instruction in 
any school—be it elementary or secondary, or a 
junior college or institution of higher learning 
(particularly a teachers’ college)—needs to be sup- 
ported by a social science laboratory. Such a 
laboratory could: 

1. Assist the social studies staff to adjust practice more 
adequately to the ends of developing enlightened attitudes 
and behaviors of future adult citizens. 

2. Stimulate the social studies staff to meet the needs 
of the area served by the school through all types of pro- 
fessional activities, i.e, cooperative policy making, curric- 
ulum revision, community participation, and research. 

3. Provide an assembly place for information and ma- 
terials on the political, social, and economic aspects of 
human relations in the area served. 

4. Provide a display area and a workshop for the chil- 
dren and youth, PTA, staff, adult classes, or other com- 
munity study groups concerned with these fields of infor- 
mation. 


In this paper there will be no attempt to sug- 
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The social studies at all levels of school and college 
instruction should have a center in which visual and 
auditory materials, including exhibits of many kinds, 
can be brought together and effectively used. So urges 
a teacher in the Bronxville, New York, Public Schools. 











gest how laboratories shall be administered, ie., 
whether by a special teacher, by the social studies 
staff, by the students, or any combination of 
these; nor will there be any discussion of their 
costs, location, or layout, or other matters which 
would have to be decided upon according to 
each situation where such a laboratory might be 
established. 


Wuat MicHut THE LABorATORY Be LIKE? . 


THINK back to the World’s Fair of 1939. 

I don’t think anyone can deny the educative 
possibilities of such displays as the Futurama or 
the main one in the Perisphere. So I imagine 
some ingenious manufacturer of tomorrow pro- 
ducing a map on which colorful devices, stimulat- 
ing to the imagination, can be applied to show 
regional differences in climate, seasonal changes, 
and their combined influence on our efforts to 
produce food. Rivers might be made to flow, to 
rampage, to be brought under control, and to 
be harnessed for human welfare. Mines might be 
made to work, oil fields to rise, and the centers 
of industry to appear along the traffic ways. Rep- 
resentations of the urban centers might be pro- 
duced which would portray the constant shift of 
people in our industrial society. There is no more 
vivid portrayal of interdependence of modern 
society than the network of roads and highways, 
railroads, seaways, airways, telephone lines, and 
radio beams. But while we await such teaching 
aids there are many other things which can be 
placed in our laboratory. 

Such a laboratory would be performing only 
a partial service unless it had similar parapher- 
nalia for the immediate area of which the institu- 
tion was a part. As has been indicated earlier, the 
prime justification of such a laboratory would 
rest in the service which it performed for the 
local community or region. 

Aside from the reproduction of the physical 
resources and equipment of the area, the labora- 
tory ought to serve as a repository for the ac- 
cumulation of studies of local, regional, national. 
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and international importance on health, housing, 
consumer information, standards of living, public 
service and government, politics, civil liberties, 
intercultural relations, and any other topics on 
which was required up-to-the-minute informa- 
tion. Such studies as these would include investi- 
gations carried on by students, members of the 
staff, other community agencies, or any of these 


tions of the statistical equipment of the labora- 
tory. 

Certainly a projection machine and screen and 
an easily available file of information on films 
for the social studies would be part of the equip- 
ment. I would like to believe that greater coordi- 
nation in the use of audio-visual aids by the 
whole staff would follow such centralizing of 





rf, 


1) 


groups in such combination as might be feasible _ efforts in a laboratory. Experience has shown i 

and educationally desirable. that such graphic materials when they are in the 
Of these studies, many of which would be sur- _ possession of one teacher or one central agency s 
veys, there would be undoubtedly some which _ outside of the school are inefficiently used as th 
B would be of greatest value only as they were re- measured by the proportion of all students who &, 
i peated at regular intervals of time as measures see them and the frequency with which they are in 
Hy of progress. Here then is the means of giving employed. ce 
oe positive, forward-moving direction to the social In those places where adequate library facilities su 
f studies program of a school that to my knowledge _ already exist, the establishment of a laboratory er 
i few schools which profess to be community con- _ should certainly be done with the most efficient hi 
i scious have ever had. Planning of significant, use of both in mind. In no sense do I intend to fit 
‘ measurable reality in the life of the community ___ indicate the substitution of the laboratory for he 
% becomes possible in the schools on a wider basis the library. In those instances where library th 
i of participation. facilities are of such magnitude that a separate ol 
i room is devoted to the social sciences, the first in 
Y LABORATORY would also be supplied _ steps have already been taken. m 

with large-scale charts and graphs upon Finally, I would like to think of the school 
which would be reflected the most important laboratory for human relations (there are count- m 
trends in economic and social change such as in __less designations which such a center of informa- o1 
demography, the cost of living, the amount of tion and inquiry might be given) as the catalyst al 
unemployment, the amount of savings, the dis- | which will unite the efforts of hard working Ww 
tribution of the costs of government, registration teachers in moving more effectively toward the H 
of voters and the size of the turnout at the polls, goals for which they mutually but separately sh 
and public opinion. These are but a few illustra- _ strive at all levels. in 
di 
81 
< 
Ww 
ge 
ca 
Method of teaching is conditioned by the extent and excellence of the material aids of F 
instruction. At present, as pointed out elsewhere, the library and teaching equipment for ah 
the social sciences is utterly inadequate to meet the demands of the program outlined by gl 
the Commission. .. . pe 


The competent teacher will supplement the textbook, which will doubtless play an 
important role in social science instruction for many years, by an abundance of collateral 
reading, by books, newspapers, and magazines, by maps, photographs, charts, models, 
motion pictures, museums, and materials for constructive activities, and by carefully 
organized journeys, excursions, and field studies in the home community and, if possible, 
in more distant regions. . . . \ 

The competent teacher, in an effort to keep his instruction in touch with living reality, — 
will make full use of the class group—its diverse personalities, its differences in talent, its 
varied experiences, its conflicts of interests, its collective life; will relate his work so far as 
possible, to the organized life of the school as manifested in social activities, student group- 


a Fae 


ings, and school government; and will regard the surrounding community as his social en 
laboratory, utilizing its life and happenings and moving out through the normal avenues in 
of communication—the press, the movie, and the radio—to observe and appraise the more Bi 
important events in the nation and the world (Report of the Commission on the Social wl 
Studies, Conclusions and Recommendations of the Commission. New York: Scribner's, 1934. Be 


Pp. 75, 79, 80). 
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Social Studies and Reading 


Dorothy H. Stewart 











INCE the problem of reading has extended 
S upward into the junior high school, it is a 

matter of concern to all who have subjects 
that involve reading. Consequently, the problem 
“How may all teachers become teachers of read- 
ing?” has become of prime importance and con- 
cerns all who are interested in children and their 
success in school. For some time it was gen- 
erally assumed that all the mechanics of reading 
had been taught by the time that a child had 
finished the third grade, and that from then on 
he could read without help. We now know that 
the teaching of reading must continue through- 
out the grades and that if the need asserts itself 
in junior high school, or later, it must still be 
met. 

The needs of children vary and a study must be 
made of the pupils in order to determine each 
one’s weakness. Certain statistics should be avail- 
able to a teacher in order that he may know 
which of the children have reading difficulties. 
He should have at his disposal test results that 
show the chronological age, the mental age, the 
intelligence quotient as obtained from an in- 
dividual or group test, and the reading age and 
grade obtained from reliable tests. With this 
battery of information, he is ready to ascertain 
what general needs a child has. Reading tests 
generally record results in comprehension, vo- 
cabulary, recall, and often speed of reading. 
From then on, the teacher must determine 
whether he is to work with individuals, in small 
groups, or whether the need is great enough to 
permit some class instruction. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF ALL TEACHERS 


HE fact that all teachers are expected to be 
teachers of reading generally calls forth ex- 
pressions of dismay, for, in the minds of many, 








The responsibilities of all teachers, including teach- 
ers of social studies at the secondary level, for develop- 
ing skills in reading is reaffirmed by a teacher in the 
Bigelow Junior High School, Newton, Massachusetts, 
who has served on the staff of the Reading Clinic at 
Boston University. 














reading is still an isolated subject and the cor- 
relation with social studies, English, arithmetic, 
or languages is not obvious or acceptable. This 
is partly due to wrong conceptions of what read- 
ing is and the fact that teachers do not have 
enough information about reading to understand 
it. Once they are assured that they may continue 
teaching their own subject and integrate reading 
with it, they become more reconciled to what they 
consider extra work. 

Teaching of reading on a junior high school 
level may revert to the mechanics of reading in 
some instances, but more generally the problem 
arises for pupils who are a matter of only two 
or three grades retarded. In more serious cases, 
a person especially trained to teach the mechanics 
of reading should be called in to help if such a 
specialist is available. 

Teachers of all subjects have opportunities to 
strengthen ability to read if they are made aware 
of the ways and some of the procedures to use. 
One of the greatest difficulties for children is that 
each new subject has a vocabulary of its own 
which is unfamiliar. This in itself leads to con- 
fusion because often the words are large and 
strange. In preparing a lesson, a teacher should 
pick out words that he thinks may be trouble- 
some. If he knows the reading grade of the chil- 
dren and has ascertained the general level, it is 
possible to check the vocabulary of a book against 
an authentic grade vocabulary, and those words 
that are above it, or just at the grade level, may 
be presented to the children. : 

If no graded vocabulary is available, the 
teacher may choose words from those that seem 
to be difficult for the children when they read 
orally. These words should be put on the board, 
pronounced by the teacher, by the children, and 
then discussed in order to develop their mean- 
ing. There is usually one child in class who will 
know a meaning, and if not, the dictionary may 
be consulted. When these words occur in the 
text, they may again be called to mind. At differ- 
ent intervals, they should again be talked about 
from the board until they are familiar. Vocabu- 
lary enrichment is one of the ways in which 
teachers of all subjects may help in reading, and 
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should help since specialized vocabularies are the 
product of specialized subjects. 


FURTHER READING SKILLS 


SECOND way in which teachers of social 
studies may help on the reading problem is 
to strengthen the ability to recall what has been 
read and to put it in an orderly sequence. The 
social studies program lends itself splendidly to 
this skill since paragraphs in textbooks ordinarily 
are concerned with one topic, and are short and 
direct in their information. 

Teaching paragraphs should be carefully 
chosen, making certain that they contain exam- 
ples of what is to be taught. At first the main 
idea of each paragraph should be asked for. 
This should be written in the shortest form, as 


paper headline. This will give the bare facts 
without amplification. Later summaries in the 
form of short paragraphs may be developed. The 
earlier outlining will assist in the summarizing 
process, and together they will stimulate recall 
and effective organization of material. 


OCATING information by skimming is a skill 
which children of junior high school age 
should acquire. At first it may be confined simply 
to finding proper names or dates on a page. It 
is important that children be able to find infor- 
mation quickly, and training and drill will facili- 
tate this. After simple names and dates have been 
found, questions may be given the children for 
which they will find answers. At first, the ques- 
tions should be phrased in the words of the book 





|| 


a simple topic, or as a telegram would be written. so that the clues will aid in finding the answer. cea: 
% Much practice is needed in this skill. The gratify- After sufficient drill has been given, questions ; pat 
iy ing part of this procedure is that the social study —_ having no contextual clues should be used. spe. 
Pe information is not neglected or less well learned Equally important is the ability to use the | tici 
i by teaching it this way. table of contents and the index. Not only should ing 
ey When the teacher feels that pupils can pick definite topics be looked up, but instruction | nat 
a out the main idea with ease, other paragraphs _ should be given so that the child may be able | feel 
a should be taken, in order to determine the minor to look up topics under headings other than the one 
ideas, or the details. Then, still working with the one given him—that is, under related headings. gate 
i children, outlines may be made of two para-__It is not only important to know information, >» ly 
£- graphs, three paragraphs, or more. These in turn but it is equally important to know where to ced 
can be used as suggestions for oral talks, so that find it. pla: 
more than one purpose has been served. This It can be clearly seen that the skills mentioned | pois 
should help children to retain what they have _ will not detract from the teaching of social stud- T 
read, make for easy recall, and help them to tell _ies, but rather strengthen it and at the same time | val 
events in their proper sequence. give the child greater power in reading. It is | sucl 
A third skill which seems to correlate closely possible for teachers of social studies and teach- | take 
with that of the previous paragraph is summariz- __ ers of other subjects to become teachers of read- | suc 
ing. At first, it is well to summarize by means __ ing, and in this way, all may work together for asto 
of a simple sentence, or one phrased as a news- __ the good of the child. tom 
pup 
dou 
that 
sche 
The reading ability of students in general is inexcusably low. It is certainly safe to by * 
say that, both in private and in public schools, the reading ability of students of any ies 
grade beginning with grade four is, on the average, at least one year below the level that 
it is practically possible to achieve through the application of modern methods, .. . urge 
The phenomena of wide range and extensive overlap are no less marked in high school wert 
and college. In one university, for example, the median freshman was found to read no who 
better, as measured by a given test, than the best 15 per cent of ninth-grade students. Only ina 
10 per cent of these university freshmen surpassed the best 1 per cent of ninth-grade q 
students. Ten per cent of the university freshmen could not read as well as the median or R 
ninth-grade student. Very few of the students in the lower 10 per cent in reading ability 
will graduate and a large proportion of them will fail in their courses in the social sciences = 
during the first semester. The reading disabilities of students now in high school and Tr 
college should have been apparent even in the primary grades. It is crucial that these line, 
deficiencies be removed in the earliest years. Otherwise, reading development will be re- rang 
tarded and the student will accumulate a burden of failure and frustration in all of his stud: 


study in which reading is involved (Ernest Horn, Methods of Instruction in the Social 
Studies. New York: Scribner’s, 1937. P. 174f.). —-— 
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A Social Studies Club 


Can Be Fun 


Ruth E. Funk and Clarice J. Weeden 











ITH a sharp rap of her gavel, the 
presiding officer reminds both speak- 
ers and audience that the “delegate” 
from Poland has the floor, The “representatives” 
of Russia and Czechoslovakia, although most im- 
patient to present their answers to Poland, resume 
their seats and await their turn. The audience 
ceases to murmur and listens attentively in antici- 


, pation of its coming opportunity to question the 


speakers. Each of the fifteen “delegates” par- 
ticipating in this Mock Peace Conference is striv- 
ing to state clearly the needs and desires of the 
nation he has elected to “represent.” Frequently 
feeling runs high and it is difficult to control 
one’s desire to speak out of turn. Both the “dele- 
gates” and the members of the audience are sore- 


> ly tempted to disregard parliamentary pro- 


cedures. Yet the meeting goes on according to 
plan, and order is maintained with dignity and 
poise by the chairman. 

The paragraph above describes one brief inter- 
val in a long and exciting session. To conduct 
such a meeting is not a responsibility to be under- 
taken lightly by any person. That it was most 
successfully done by a twelve-year-old lass might 
astonish many laymen. Teachers who are accus- 
tomed to being surprised by the abilities of their 
pupils will hardly be astonished. What will un- 
doubtedly surprise many teachers, however, is 
that the program in question was held after 
school, was entirely voluntary, and was attended 
by 75 per cent or more of the youngsters eligible 
to attend. The meeting was finally closed at the 
urgent insistence of the sponsoring teachers, who 
were also reluctant to leave the discussion, but 
who anticipated a flood of frantic telephone calls 
inquiring for the whereabouts of Maxine or Peter 
or Richard. 


— 











Two teachers in the Edward Devotion School, Brook- 
line, Massachusetts, describe the enthusiasm and the 
range of learning activities that grew out of a social 
studies club for junior high school grades. 











BACKGROUND OF THE CLUB 


UCH enthusiasm for the discussion of current 

problems, whether local, national, or inter- 
national in scope, is undoubtedly the dream of 
every social studies teacher. Perhaps we have been 
unusually favored to experience this good for- 
tune in the programs of our social studies club. 
We also know that the dream came true largely 
as the result of much careful planning by both 
pupils and teachers. 

The idea of such a club was in our minds for a 
year before its organization. We did not start 
with any long list of high-sounding objectives. 
That we hoped the club would be an additional 
motivation for our class work goes without say- 
ing. Our other aims were really very simple. We 
wished our pupils to have an opportunity to put 
into practice the techniques of group discussion 
and parliamentary procedures learned in the 
classroom. We wished them to use their knowl- 
edge and skills in situations as nearly like those 
of adult life as we could create. We hoped to help 
our pupils develop tolerance for the ideas and 
customs of others.-It was our aim to develop skill 
in the free and open discussion of public issues 
and to stimulate an appreciation of the impor- 
tance of such discussions in a democracy. 

When the idea of a social studies club was 
suggested to our seventh and eighth grade pupils, 
their response was immediate and enthusiastic. 
Knowing that children are usually eager for any 
new club until the hard work begins, we asked 
why they were interested in such a club. Some 
said, “We would like to finish a discussion once 
and not have to stop when the bell rings.” Others 
answered, “There are many questions we would 
like to discuss which we can’t take up in class,” 
or “We would like to know how to run a real 
meeting.” Still others just said, “We think it 
would be fun.” 

In the end they drew up this statement of pur- 
pose as a preamble for the constitution of the 
club. “The Social Studies Classes of the seventh 
and eighth grades of the Edward Devotion 
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School, for the purpose of encouraging better un- 
derstanding of national and international affairs, 
sharing our knowledge and opinions, learning 
how to conduct ourselves in public meetings, and 
promoting greater tolerance of one another's 
views, do organize a Social Studies Club.” 

To form the club all interested pupils of grades 
seven and eight met in the assembly hall one 
warm September afternoon. The reasons for es- 
tablishing the club were briefly explained and all 
seventh and eighth graders were invited to join. 
To make membership as democratic as possible 
it was decided to omit all dues. The only require- 
ment for membership is attendance at meetings. 
Absence from three consecutive programs is sup- 
posed to drop one from the roll automatically. 
(This rule has not been strictly followed because 
it is felt that anyone who wishes to attend any 
meeting should be allowed to do so.) At this in- 
itial meeting officers were also elected, eighth 
graders filling the more important posts, seventh 
graders the minor ones. 


CLuB PROGRAMS 


MMEDIATELY after the club was organized ° 


the officers met to appoint a program commit- 
tee. In order to give equal representation to both 
grades and to all divisions, this became a large 
committee. In the end this proved to be a dis- 
tinct advantage for it resulted in a greater num- 
ber of ideas and made all groups feel that the 
club was truly theirs. The officers decided also 
to run a contest to choose a name for the club. 
As there was no treasury the sponsors offered to 
contribute a small prize. Many names were pro- 
posed and the officers finally selected “The Gavel” 
as an original name symbolic of the opening and 
closing of all club meetings. 

It was indeed encouraging to note the care the 
children gave to planning a varied program for 
the year. The October meeting dealt with the 
1944 presidential election. Promptly at one-thirty 
Republicans and Democrats assembled to hear 
prepared speakers discuss the merits of their re- 
spective candidates. Although the discussion be- 
came heated, as political discussions have a ten- 
dency to do, everything was carried on in a fair 
and tolerant manner. The seventh grade was duly 
impressed by the “great knowledge” of the eighth 
grade speakers, but was quite ready to fire per- 
plexing questions during the discussion period. 
From that moment the club was established. 

Another program dealt with one of our minori- 
ty groups, the Negro. Our speakers prepared 


themselves by reading widely from a carefully 
chosen list of books provided by our town library, 
We were amazed at the tolerance of our pupils 
in contrast with the intolerance of many of their 
elders. They did not pull any punches. The South 
was not the only sinner; the North was blamed 
for its part in racial prejudice. One of the speak- 
ers later wrote an essay on Americanism for a 
town contest. We are, of course, delighted that 
she submitted the winning essay, but we are 
more pleased to note that many of the ideas 
which appear in her essay were formulated on 
that day of open discussion in the club. 


E HAD three guest speakers during the 

year. A teacher from another school in 
our town told us of her trip to pre-war China, 
showing us fascinating slides and motion pictures 
of her travels. The town librarian in charge of 
books for the schools gave us a vivid account of 
the new history and geography books available 
for boys and girls. Every book brought for exhibit 
purposes was loaned out before the meeting was 
closed. Then a distinguished Lieutenant-Colonel 
in the Brazilian Air Corps gave up an entire 
afternoon to speak to our club at the request of 


his little next-door neighbor who was in charge * 


of the Latin American Program. This talk on 
Brazil did more to make the children realize that 
Latin Americans are people like ourselves than 
anything else could possibly have done. He 
stressed the need of the Good Neighbor Policy 


and made each individual appreciate the impor- | 


tance of his share in this policy. 

Of all the meetings of the year, the Mock Peace 
Conference probably evoked the greatest enthusi- 
asm. (This is the program to which our opening 
paragraph refers.) We had delegates from the 
large and small powers, each trying to make the 


peace according to the needs and interests of his ) 


country. If we did not make the peace, we at 
least realized the difficulties that confront dele- 
gates at an actual peace conference. One delegate 
told us privately, “I never looked at it in any 
other way than an American way before, now I 


see there are other points of view.” If this does | 


nothing more than make for a little greater toler- 
ance, our meeting served its purpose. 

Our final program consisted of an exhibit of 
the best of the year’s class work in both history 
and geography. Our entire assembly hall was 
decorated with maps, graphs, charts, cartoons, 


posters, drawings, notebooks—truly an impressive { 


sight. Parents, friends, and teachers were invited. 
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We had planned to utilize the domestic science 
department’s assistance for refreshments, but as 
there was no sugar for cookies or punch our en- 
tertainment consisted solely of club talent, of 
which there was more than we had ever antici- 
pated. Sugar may have been missing, but our keen 
interest was not lacking, nor our healthy animal 
spirits. We had the biggest turn-out of the sea- 
son to conclude successfully our first year’s ex- 
periment. 


LTHOUGH at the time this article is being 
written the program for the new year is not 
complete, we are sure many readers will be in- 
terested to know some of the ideas we have in 
mind for this year. A partial list follows: 


A. Panel Discussions 


1. Shall the United States adopt permanent peacetime 
conscription? 

2. How can New England best fit into postwar 
America? 

3. What shall be the future role of the United States 
in the Pacific? Shall we make the Pacific into an 
American lake? 

4- Shall the federal constitution be amended to allow 
voting at eighteen in all states of the Union? 

5- Can we make unity out of our diverse racial groups? 

6. How can our town be improved? (Combined with a 
survey of existing conditions.) 

B. Our heritage from many lands—interesting customs of 
the various national groups which make America 

C. Annual exhibit of the outstanding social studies work 
and a program of entertainment planned by the pupils. 


The interest of both old and new members in this 
tentative program augurs well for the continuing 
and increasing success of The Gavel. 


VALUES AND By-PRODUCTS 


E FEEL that in large measure our aims in 

establishing this club have been fulfilled. 
Everyone who has visited The Gavel agrees that 
the youngsters do remarkably well in carrying on 
a meeting. The officers and speakers perform 
their parts with dignity and assurance. The ele- 
mentary rules of parliamentary procedure have 
been mastered. The officers learned to greet and 
introduce guest speakers, to prepare clear and 
concise reports, to present small gifts, and to per- 
form similar amenities upon occasion. Equally 
important is the part played by the audience. 
They have learned to listen attentively to the 
ideas of others, no matter how strenuously they 
may disagree with these opinions. They have 
learned to ask questions from the floor, not an 
ezsy accomplishment as those who attend adult 


forums know. It is not possible to measure exact- 
ly the degree to which we have developed toler- 
ance for the ideas of others and understanding of 
their customs and problems. We feel, however, 
that some worthwhile progress has been made in 
this direction, for upon several occasions pupils 
have demonstrated attitudes of remarkable toler- 
ance and keen understanding of opposing view- 
points. 

Other values, which we did not anticipate in 
the beginning, have ensued from the work of the 
club. In the first place we did not appreciate 
its potentialities in developing friendliness and 
understanding among the pupils themselves. At 
first there was a strong tendency to invite only 
A Division pupils to participate in the programs. 
We had to insist upon the inclusion of pupils of 
all divisions, a prerogative of our position as 
teachers and sponsors which we did not relish 
exercising. Soon it was discovered that members 
of the less brilliant divisions possessed many tal- 
ents and made valuable additions to the pro- 
grams. From then on we had no difficulties. Some 
of these less able pupils had their first oppor- 
tunity to “shine” in the club meetings and blos- 
somed forth with new confidence in themselves 
after winning the respect of their fellow mem- 
bers. 

Perhaps even more surprising to us was the 
support and cooperation given by the parents 
and by other institutions in the community. The 
public library, as already indicated, gives us con- 
stant and excellent assistance. The town paper 
and several of the departments of the town gov- 
ernment have cooperated generously. All this 
helps to broaden and enrich our civic education 
program. We feel that the greatest benefit of all 
is the keen interest of the parents. Some parents 
were present at every meeting and a large number 
attended the exhibit. Many learned for the first 
time what we are trying to do for their children 
both through the club and in our regular social 
studies classes. The value of an organization 
which fosters better understanding between par- 
ents and schools cannot be denied. We sincerely 
hope that our club will continue as a liaison 
agent between home and school. 

One parent, remarked quite frankly that she 
had read about many progressive ideas in civic 
education and had thought that many of these 
ideas should be incorporated into our school sys- 
tem. After visiting a few meetings and attending 
our exhibit she decided that we were following 
the ideas about which she had read. Another par- 
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ent made this enthusiastic statement: “Of all the 
many activities in the school program, including 
even your regular class work, I feel that this club 
comes above all else in its great worth, the inter- 
est it evokes, the love the children have for it and 
the preparation it gives for adult life. It is life 
they are living here—and how they love it.” 


SUGGESTIONS AND WARNINGS 


E KNOW that any teachers who under- 

take to organize and sponsor a social stud- 
ies club will be amply rewarded for their efforts. 
From our experience we also feel that we can 
make some suggestions to assist teachers in such 
an activity. 

1. First of all, keep the number of meetings 
small. Six well-prepared and well-attended meet- 
ings are better than twelve hastily prepared meet- 
ings with a small attendance. With fewer meet- 
ings the novelty does not wear off. 

2. Have as great a variety of programs as pos- 
sible. No matter how great the enthusiasm may 
be for one type of program, exert every effort 
to persuade the pupils to try other kinds. Some 
of the substitutes may not be as well liked at 
first, but his procedure prevents a “run” on one 
kind of program resulting in lack of interest. 

3. Programs in which the pupils themselves 
participate invariably attract the larger audi- 
ences. This does not mean that an occasional 
guest speaker is not a very good idea. The club 
members can learn much from good speakers. 
But, to motivate interest in the whole undertak- 
ing, it is well to have as many pupils taking part 
as possible. 

4. However reluctant the sponsors may be to 
do so, they may at first find it necessary to insist, 
with all the tact that can be mustered, that boys 
and girls with lower academic standing or less 
personal popularity be given an equal chance on 
all programs. If this is not done, the club may 
well become the monopoly of a small group. 

5- In panel discussions the exact meaning of 
the subject must be made clear, first to the mem- 
bers of the panel and later to the audience. The 
limits of the discussion must be well defined. In 


this part of the work the teachers must give con- 
stant advice. Seventh and eighth graders cannot 
be expected to take a general subject, select the 
salient points, and confine all discussion to these 
points. Without guidance the discussion will tend 
to become confused and wander far afield. 

6. The teachers in charge must constantly in- 
sist upon the accuracy of all facts presented in 
discussions, They must exert great care in draw- 
ing up a bibliography. Here the cooperation of 
the public library is invaluable. Then make sure 
the pupils interpret and quote correctly the facts 
read. This requires frequent and individual con- 
ferences before the program takes place. Again 
all possible tact and care must be used only to 
check the correctness of the facts and not to in- 
fluence the opinions that the youngster has 
formed. 


T MAY seem incredible that in the short space 
of a year a new organization could become 
so traditional, and no one is more surprised over 
this fact than the authors themselves. Today our 
social studies club, although only one year old, 
is already filling a much needed place in our 
school program. We have striven to practice both 
the techniques and spirit of democracy. We real- 
ized that the community is run by people from all 
walks of life and have tried to approximate this 
situation in our club work. The club has given 
us a cross-section of real-life conditions and has 
stimulated a keen interest in civic problems. 
This interest has been aroused while the children 
are yet at a formative stage when prejudices and 
opinions have not become set. We believe that 
this is a step toward acquiring that intercultural 
understanding which is essential to the continued 
functioning of our American democracy. This is 
not just training for high school; it is building 
for life. And it is all so painless! The boys and 
girls really love their club and work for it. We 
have indeed had an auspicious beginning—far 
more than we ever anticipated—and we even have 
the temerity to look forward to larger accomplish- 
ments, for we feel The Gavel is making progress 
in the right direction. 
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paper called “The Contemporary World” 

purportedly written in December of a year 
important in world history, such as 1688 and 
1815. It carried news items, births, deaths, fashion 
notes, literary reviews, and advertisements very 
much as does a paper of today, but all was as if 
written in the year on the date line. 

So interested did my pupils in European his- 
tory become in this sheet, that they decided to 
edit one as a class project. They were a sopho- 

more class of average ability; there was a small 
school library available to them. After discussion 
they decided that 1789 was the most important 
and most interesting date in the semester’s pro- 
gram. 

They first assigned themselves the task of writ- 
ing up the French Revolution in newspaper style. 
This proved difficult as many were inclined to 
include the entire revolution rather than only 
the events of 1789. Also many wrote as a modern 
looking back, or at least as one knowing the out- 

come, rather than as a contemporary. The class- 
selected editorial board culled better contribu- 
tions for rewriting and finally chose best articles 
for careful publishing. 





I: 1933 The Historical Outlook issued a news- 





) EANWHILE the others in the class were 
) locating bits of information from reference 
books, source books, encyclopedias, and other 
available sources, each to be written as a separate 
news item. Soon it became evident that events of 
_importance had also occurred in America in 
1789 and a question arose as to what to include, 
} what to exclude. Some suggested that everything 
available be included, but soon realized their own 
limitations, especially for writing up the consti- 
tutional developments of that year.in the United 

| States. 
Upon the suggestion of a student an American 
ory teacher, Miss Ethel de Marsh, was ap- 


__ 








: A class “newspaper” project to stimulate interest 
in modern history is described by a social studies 
teacher in the Riverside High School, Milwaukee. 
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“The World Spectator” 


Katharine Dresden 








proached for cooperation. She eagerly accepted 
the idea, and her pupils organized themselves 
as the European history students had done. Soon 
their article on the inauguration of the new gov- 
ernment of the United States was in final form 
and related news items had been collected and 
edited. 

Each class furnished a typist for its material, 
a fashion editor, literary editor, vital statistics 
editor, society editor, news editor, cartoonist, and 
make-up man, in addition to the editorial board. 
These editors now met, decided which items 
would be used, and edited them. The cartoonist 
asked for volunteers from the classes. The editors 
went to work on an editorial. The make-up men 
conducted a contest for the best title. When all 
material was finally in, the make-up men laid it 
out, allocated the space, and attended to all of 
the details that accompany editing a paper, be 
it a metropolitan daily or a class sheet. 

The office-practice class had to take over at this 
point, for underclassmen are too inexperienced 
to operate the office machines, Its members cut 
stencils, ran off finished copies, and stapled them. 
Each member of the cooperating classes received 
a copy, and everyone read it through as eagerly 
as though it were a masterpiece. All were em- 
barrassed by errors of fact and typographical 
errors that were unnoted until after publication. 
Immediate plans were promulgated for future, 
better sheets. 


AS it worth the time, the effort, the 

paper? It was! 1789 became truly “modern 
history”; historical characters lived; cultural re- 
lations became as important as political and in- 
dissolubly tied up to them; collateral reading 
became purposeful, and was done without “as- 
signment”; some part of the work was within 
the ability of every pupil. It is impossible for any 
pupil to learn all of the history there is to be 
learned. But if in school he gets a background 
and with it a love of history that will carry 
through all life, the ultimate has been accom- 
plished. Our newspaper helped us to approach 
this ultimate more nearly than we ever had man- 
aged to do previously. 
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Notes and News 








“Social Education for Young 
Children” 


The National Council for the Social Studies 
announces publication of a volume in its Cur- 
riculum Series entitled Social Education for 
Young Children: Kindergarten and Primary 
Grades, Mary Willcockson, Editor, and Ernest 
Horn, Consultant (143 pages, $1.00). Teachers, 
supervisors, administrators, and teachers of meth- 
ods courses concerned with education in the kin- 
dergarten and primary grades will find that this 
volume fills a great need for curriculum sugges- 
tions at these grade levels. It brings together 
into a single volume a consideration of the most 
important problems of social education for young 
children. 
Social Education for Young Children will be 
equally valuable in explaining to teachers of 
older pupils what has happened to children be- 
fore they reach these other teachers—what the 
children have done, have thought and talked 
about, what attitudes have been stressed, and 
what skills and concepts have been developed. 
Titles of chapters in this publication are: 
Chapter I. The Nature of Social Education for Young 
Children 
Chapter II. Objectives and Grade Placement of Social 
Education in the Kindergarten and Primary Grades 
Chapter III. Experiences Based on Social Needs and 
Interests of Young Children 
Chapter IV. Lists of Activities to Implement Social Growth 
Chapter V. Social Growth Through Holiday Observances 
Chapter VI. Improving the Quality of Curriculum Plan- 
ning. 

chieee VIL. Evaluating Social Growth in the Lower 
Elementary School 

Chapter VIII. Suggested Materials for Classroom Use. 

The scope and content is such as to afford a 
well-balanced and comprehensive treatment that 
should make this publication a source of real 
help to curriculum makers and teachers. Orders 
should be sent to the National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6. Single copies, $1.00. Quantity discounts: 
2-9 copies, 10 per cent; 10-99 copies, 25 per cent; 
100 Or more copies, 3314 per cent. 


Work Experience 


A committee of the National Council is en- 
gaged in preparing a Bulletin on the subject 


—_—__—— 


“Work Experience in the Social Studies.” The 
committee is planning to include in the Bulletin 
a series of brief reports from 2 number of schools 
on ways which have been found to capitalize on 
work and service experience of boys and girls in 
and through the social studies program. The op. 
portunities for interrelations between school and 
out-school experiences are, obviously, numerous 
and are taken advantage of by many schools. 

The committee would like to obtain reports 
of such interrelationships from as many schools 
as possible without resort to a major survey, 
They are therefore using this means of urging 
that members of the Council and others who have 
promoted or seen such relationships in operation 
send in brief anecdotal descriptions of them. It is 
expected that many of the contacts between work 
experience and the social studies classroom will 
be incidental and, perhaps, unplanned. Neverthe 
less, comments on such uses of work and service 
experience can be as suggestive as can more or- 
ganized uses. 

The chairman of the committee, Warren G. 
Seyfert, director of the Laboratory School at the 
University of Chicago, would greatly appreciate 
your sending your reports or anecdotes direct to 
him, as soon as you can prepare them. 


New England Association 


At their recent business meeting the New Eng- 
land Association of Social Studies Teachers 
elected the following officers for 1946: Elsie Whit- 
ney, Dorchester (Massachusetts) High School for 
Girls, president; J. Duane Squires, Colby Junior 
College, New London, New Hampshire, vice 











> 


president; Waldo Palmer, Simmons College, Bos- 


ton, secretary-treasurer; and, as members of the 
Executive Committee, Wilson C. Colvin, Newton, 
Massachusetts, Mary A. McCusker Providence, 
Rhode Island, Edna V. Ambrose, Belmont, Massa- 
chusetts, Eleanor L. Davis, Northfield Seminary, 
Herbert A. Clark, Harvard University, and Eliza- 
beth F. Hale, Normal School, Castleton, Ver- 
mont. (K.A.B.) 


New York City Association 


The December A.T.S.S. Bulletin of the Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Social Studies of New York 
City contains a report of a December meeting 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


on “Education for a Democratic Peace.” Such 
questions as “How can we educate better for a 
peaceful democratic world?” and “What should 
government and education do to make the 
United Nations Organization an effective instru- 
ment of permanent peace?” were discussed by stu- 
dents and teachers at a town-hall meeting. Sam- 
uel Steinberg in an article entitled “Cultural Lag 
in the Atomic Age” sums up the discussion cen- 
tered around this topic which took place at the 
Convention of the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, An editorial by 
the president of the Association, Samuel Schneid- 
er, calls for the active teamwork of all social 
studies teachers in carrying out the plans of the 
Association and points out ways in which team- 
work can be developed. An article by Louis A. 
Schuker discusses the Lucey Report on Promo- 
tion System for Supervisors which has been dis- 
approved by a special committee of the ATSS. 
Officers of the Association of Teachers of 
Social Studies of New York City for 1945-46 are: 
Samuel Schneider, Walton High School, presi- 
dent; Charles Cogen, Carl Erdberg, Jack Estrin, 
Samuel Steinberg, vice-presidents; Milton Belas- 
co, secretary; Margaret P. Wilhelm, treasurer. 


Greater Cleveland Council 


The newly elected officers of the Greater Cleve- 
land Council for the Social Studies for 1946 are: 
Clyde Varner, John Marshall High School, presi- 
dent; Eleanor Florance, vice-president; Dorothy 
Wahl, recording secretary; Lillian Wennerstrom, 
corresponding secretary; Carl L. Runkle, treas- 
urer. (E.A.) 


Chicago Council 


The November issue of the Bulletin of the Chi- 
cago Council for the Social Studies contains an 
article by the president of the Council, Frederick 
K. Branom, on “Our Viewpoint” in which he 
sets forth some of the objectives of the Council 
and their Bulletin and asks for help from mem- 
bers in determining the content of the Bulletin 
and in securing membership. An article on 
“Know Your Illinois” contains an interesting 
quiz on local history and geography. 

A November panel discussion was held on 
“New Materials and Modern Methods of Teach- 
ing the Social Studies.” Those participating in 
the panel were: Eston V. Tubbs, Joe Park, Stella 
Kern, Madeline Morgan, and Mary P. Keohane. 

Officers of the Chicago Council for 1945-46 are: 
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Frederick K. Branom, president; Colette Bird, 
vice-president; Ora Green Morrow, secretary; 
Theresa V. Bunting, treasurer; Pearl Franklin, 
social chairman; Harold Korey and Franseca Ur- 
bancek, state representatives. 


Milwaukee Aftermath 


An interesting development growing out of the 
Twenty-fifth Annual Meeting of the National 
Council for the Social Studies in Milwaukee has 
been reported by a teacher from West Allis, Wis- 
consin. As individual teachers could attend but 
one of the concurrent section meetings, a number 
of the social studies teachers of West Allis held a 
meeting to talk over general impressions of the 
conference and to exchange ideas gathered at 
different section meetings. The time spent proved 
so profitable that it was decided to hold a meet- 
ing once a month to discuss curriculum problems, 
methods, materials, etc. (E.R.B.) 


Missouri Council 


The Missouri Social Studies Bulletin for De- 
cember, 1945, is built around the theme of inter- 
national relations. An article by Elmer Ellis deals 
with “Adapting the Social Studies to the New 
World Situation,” and Eula Baker and W. Fran- 
cis English have collaborated on an article deal- 
ing with “Additional Materials for Units in In- 
ternational Relations.” There is also an article 
by Dorothy Varner entitled “Kansas City’s Eng- 
lish-Civics Fusion Course.” 

Officers of the Missouri Council for 1945-46 are: 
Monia Cook Morris, State Teachers College, War- 
rensburg, president; D. E. Hussong, Hanley Jun- 
ior High School, University City, vice-president; 
W. Francis English, University of Missouri, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Greater St. Louis Council 


Officers of the Greater St. Louis Council for 
the Social Studies are: Marguerite Mott, Soldan 
High School, president; Marvin Shelton, Web- 
ster Groves High School, vice-president; D. E. 
Hussong, Hanley Junior High School, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Kansas Council 


The Kansas Council for the Social Studies held 
its annual meeting in Emporia on February 2. At 
the morning session, chaired by Ruth Litchen, 
University of Kansas High School, Julia Emery 
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of Wichita led a panel discussion on “Needs and 
Trends in our Kansas Social Studies Curricu- 
lum.” The luncheon-business session heard re- 
ports of officers and committees, and elected of- 
ficers. (R.P.) 


Kansas City Council 


Officers of the Kansas City Council for the Social 
Studies are: Edna Gales, Westport, president; 
John P. Dix, first vice-president; Ola V. Galatas, 
second vice-president; Flora Linn, third vice- 
president; Rose McMaster, sectetary; Emmett A. 
Smith, treasurer. 


Louisiana, Texas, and Oklahoma 


Mary G. Kelty, retiring president of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies addressed 
local council meetings in Louisiana, Texas, and 
Oklahoma during January. 

In Louisiana Miss Kelty met with groups in 
Baton Rouge on January 11 and 12 and in Alex- 
andria on January 14. These meetings were ar- 
ranged by May Lee Denham and Spencer R. Em- 
mons. The Friday dinner meeting in Baton 
Rouge was attended by social studies teachers of 
all grade levels from Baton Rouge and vicinity, 
and by supervisors and principals. The Saturday 
morning meeting and luncheon were attended by 
supervisors and teachers from public and paro- 
chial schools, and from the University of Louisi- 
ana. That afternoon Mr. and Mrs. Emmons 
gave a tea in honor of Miss Kelty. The meeting 
in Alexandria was sponsored by the supervising 
principals from the Parish and was attended by 
both administrators and teachers. 

Miss Kelty spent January 15 at Fort Worth, 
in conference with David R. Sellars, director of 
curriculum, and in visiting schools. 

The Dallas District Council for the Social 
Studies sponsored Miss Kelty’s visit to that city 
on January 16. The social committee arranged a 
dinner meeting at which Superintendent of 
Schools Warren T. White presided. It was well 
attended by the faculty and administrative officers 
of the Dallas schools and by visitors from the 
surrounding area. Myrtle Roberts and Dorothy 
Gerlach were in charge of local arrangements. 

Tulsa, Oklahoma, was visited by Miss Kelty on 
January 17. Local arrangements there were cared 
for by Miss Bowman and Mr. Hudson of the 
Curriculum Department of the Tulsa Public 
Schools. Miss Kelty met with the social studies 
teachers and some principals from the Tulsa 





schools. She also spoke at a meeting of colored} dre 
teachers arranged by Mr. Williams. Tak 

The over-all planning and arranging of Mis| Kni 
Kelty’s itinerary was done through the office of, Hat 
the Executive Secretary of the National Coungil| mor 
for the Secial Studies. Hel 


Southern California | U 


The Southern California Social Science Aa! -?p 
ciation by a recent vote of their group has become ' 
a new affiliate of the National Council for the | fore 
Social Studies. The National Council welcomes 4s t 
this large organization into its family of affiliated | Cull 
organizations and pledges itself to cooperate in char 
every way possible. | Tru 

The Southern California Social Science Associ * ican 
ation publishes the Southern California Social | Uni 
Science Review. Attractive in format, with con-| the 
structive articles of help to social studies teach-| hon, 
ers, this magazine is one they can justly be proud | nati 
of as it enters its twenty-first year of publication, | Stat 

Officers of the Southern California Social Sei, for 
ence Association are: Theresa M. Jinks, Wood-| prog 
row Wilson High School, Los Angeles, president;} for 
Hobart Burnett, Los Angeles, vice-president; Har-| men 
riet Arellano, Norwalk, secretary; Kathryn HJ gp. . 
Messner, Los Angeles, treasurer; Helen M. Bailey,} part 
Los Angeles, editor of Southern California Social} Chi 
Science Review; Karen R. Wilcox, East Los An-} Stat 
geles, membership chairman; Arthur H. Kruger, 
William B. Langsdorf, Mary Jensen, Mary A. 
Hansen, Reuben Palm, executive board. T 








New Contributing Members 


Since the names were last listed in the Decem: | 
ber issue of Social Education, a number of addi- | Cra 
tional names have been added to the current role | tion 
of Contributing Members of the National Coun-| tion 
cil for the Social Studies. These members have | its t 
paid $5.00 for their annual dues instead of the | pres 
$3.00 subscribing membership fee, although there | disti 
is no difference in the privileges of such member | stor 
ship. This extra financial assistance is of great’ the 
value to the Council in carrying out its program, nam 
under existing conditions of greatly increased| Cran 
costs of operation. Following are the new Con-| prin 
tributing Members: Mildred McChesney, Erling} Cop 
M. Hunt, Daniel C. Knowlton, Cecilia R. Irvine, Doc 
Carmel Unified School District Library, Julian> 
C. Aldrich, R. O. Hughes, Helen Ross, Ina L 
Diener, Philo C. Dunsmore, Sidney B. Fay, R.H.| xy 
Porter, Robert C. Gillingham, Margaret T. Yates) y+: 
Donald G. Schein, O. L. Enstad, Merl R. Eppse, 
Olive Stewart, I. James Quillen, Fannie Fern An 














colored} drews, Richard E. Thursfield, Gail Farber, Hilda 
Taba, Earl S. Johnson, Lila V. North, Mary E. 
of Miss | Knight, Morris Wolf, Esther Manns, Roy W. 
office of, Hatch, Martha Layman, William E. Young, Fre- 
Council! mont P. Wirth, Bess J. Knox, Eleanor Florance, 
Helen C. Phillips, and Ralph S. Foss. 





U. S. Foreign Information Service 


e Asso.| Plans have recently been completed for a 
become anent United States Information Service in 
for the foreign countries and a new office, to be known 
elcomes as the Office of International Information and 
ffiliated | Cultural Affairs, has been created. This Office is 
rate in | charged with giving foreign peoples, in President 

_ Truman’s words, “a full and fair picture of Amer- 
Associ. ' ican life and of the aims and policies of the 
; Social | United States Government.” Publication 2438 of 
th con-| the Department of State, by Arthur W. Macma- 
$s teach- hon, entitled Memorandum on the Postwar Inter- 
2 proud | national Information Program of the United 
ication, | States is a report which furnishes a background 


cial Sci-, for discussion of an international information 
Wood-| program. This 135-page publication is available 
esident;| for go cents from the Superintendent of Docu- 


it; Har-| ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 
ryn H.} 95. Additional information regarding State De- 
Bailey,} partment policy may be obtained by writing to 
a Social} Chief, Division of Public Liaison, Department of 
Los An-} State, Washington 25. 

Kruger, 


fary A. “Blair House” 


The U.S. Department of State has issued Blair 
House: Past and Present, An Account of Its Life 
and Times in the City of Washington. The 38- 
Decem-| page text was written by Katharine Elizabeth 
of addi- | Crane of the Division of Research and Publica- 
ent role | tion, one-time assistant editor of Social Educa- 
1 Coun-| tion. The history of Blair House is traced from 
rs have its building in 1824 by Dr. Joseph Lovell to the 
| of the, present time when it serves as guest house for 
zh there distinguished visitors from other countries. The 
nember: | story of the Lovells is traced briefly and that of 
of great’ the Blairs at greater length. Many distinguished 
program | names and many historic events are noted in Dr. 
icreased| Crane’s account. The volume is handsomely 
‘w Con-| printed and contains 16 illustrations in gravure. 
, Erling} Copies are for sale by the Superintendent of 
. Irvine,|} Documents, Washington 25, at $1.00 a copy. 


rs 





, Julian > 53 ne d ‘ yi 

Ina L. Specialist for Social Sciences 
yR.H) Howard R. Anderson, former president of the 
T. Yates, 


National Council for the Socal Studies, until re- 


- Epps) cently director of the School of Education, Cor- 
‘ern At 
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nell University, has become “Specialist for Social 
Sciences and Geography” in the Instructional 
Problems Section of the Division of Secondary 
Education of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. Dr. Anderson’s appointment is part of a pro- 
gram for reorganizing and expanding the services 
of the U.S. Office of Education. Harold R. Ben- 
jamin has become director of the Division of In- 
ternational Educational Relations. Galen Jones 
has become director of the Division of Secondary 
Education. 

Dr. Anderson’s appointment promises well for 
the vigor and effectiveness of future activities of 
the U.S. Office of Education in the social studies 
field. It is to be hoped that further expansion of 
staff will make possible the appointment of as- 
sistants concerned with social studies in the ele- 
mentary school grades and perhaps in the various 
fields that comprise social studies. 


Motor ‘Transportation 


Unit No. 22 in the Problems of American Life 
Series has been published by the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies and the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals. Entitled 
Motor Vehicle Transportation in American Life: 
The Economic, Social, and Safety Factors of Mo- 
tor Vehicle Transportation for American Youth, 
it was prepared by Norman G. Shidle, executive 
editor of the Journal of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers, with teaching aids by Robert I. Adri- 
ance, formerly head of the social studies depart- 
ment in the East Orange, New Jersey, high school. 
Part I, Analysis, surveys the historical and present 
significance of motor vehicles in many aspects 
of American life, takes account of safety con- 
siderations, and deals with the motor vehicle as 
a problem in our national life. Part II, Teaching 
Aids, occupies more space than the analysis and 
offers a wide range of information, study helps, 
and suggestions for instructional materials to 
teachers who may wish to give attention to motor 
transportation. 


All social studies teachers and social studies organiza- 
tions are invited to send in material for these columns. 
Send in notes on the activities of your school or organi- 
zation and other items of general interest to social studies 
teachers. Mail your material as early as possible to Merrill 
F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, National Council for 
the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N: W., Washing- 
ton. Contributors to this issue include: Everett Augspur- 
ger, Kenneth A. Bernard, Eleanor R. Brouwer, and Robena 
Pringle. 
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Pamphlets and Government Publications 


Leonard B. Irwin 


————.. 








National Problems 


Teachers will welcome We Can Have Better 
Schools, by Maxwell S. Stewart (Public Affairs 
Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 
10 cents). They will be glad to read it and to 
know that many people outside the profession 
will read it and think about it. This Public Af- 
fairs Pamphlet summarizes the discussions at a 
round table of twenty-five or more noted educa- 
tors, which was assembled last year by the Com- 
mittee to consider postwar educational needs. 
The results perhaps are not particularly new or 
startling to people who live and work in the field 
of education, but its presentation in this brief 
and popularly written form will bring home 
many basic concepts to the layman who has little 
familiarity with school problems. The pamphlet 
emphasizes clearly some of the facts which were 
highlighted by the war: the great diversity in the 
quality of education in different parts of the 
country, the value of many new techniques which 
the Army training courses demonstrated, the 
need for new types of courses, for better teaching, 
for better salaries and working conditions, and 
for a greater emphasis on citizenship training, 
both domestic and international. The ideas for a 
truly democratic educational program so ably set 
forth in Education For ALL American Youth are 
explained briefly and clearly, and should reach 
a large circle of citizens who most need enlighten- 
ment on the real needs of education. 

With the country beset by industrial conflict, 
it becomes essential for the social studies teacher 
to review his basic knowledge and understanding 
of the legal background of labor disputes. The 
past twelve years have seen an intense activity in 
federal labor legislation, to the point that con- 
fusion exists in most of our minds. An excellent 
aid to clarification is The Labor Policy of the 
Federal Government, by Harold W. Metz (The 
Brookings Institution, Washington). In this book- 
let of nearly 300 pages, the author analyzes and 
summarizes the attitude of the federal govern- 
ment toward labor as it has developed through 
legislation and decision since 1933. The approach 
is by topics rather than by laws or chronological 
sequence. Wages, collective bargaining, strikes, 


hours, safety, the settlement of disputes, and other 
topics are taken up, and the present policy and 


attitude of the government toward each is ex- ; 


plained, with reference to the various agencies 
concerned, 

The undemocratic nature of elections in the 
South is a matter of national concern. It is also 
of concern to some Southerners, a group of whom 


have combined to publicize the facts in a pam. | 


phlet entitled Voting Restrictions in the Thir- 
teen Southern States (Committee of Editors and 
Writers, 502 Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Atlanta 3, Georgia. Free). Limitations on voting 
in each of thirteen states are briefly stated. As is 
well known, voting is generally restricted to the 
more prosperous and better educated class of 
white citizens by means of complicated registra- 
tion laws, poll taxes, and disbarment of Negroes 
from Democratic primaries, which are the only 
contests in the South. 

Another publication of the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee (30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20), deal- 
ing with a phase of the Negro problem, is Will 
Negroes get Jobs Now? by Herbert R. Northrup. 
As the author points out, the war boom brought 
many new industrial opportunities to Negroes. 
The postwar years now beginning will be a very 
crucial period in determining whether these gains 
were permanent or ephemeral. This pamphlet 
examines the nature of the progress already made 
toward equal economic rights in various indus- 
tries, discusses the history of the FEPC, and sur- 
veys the prospects for Negro workers. 

Postwar Education of Negroes, by Ambrose 
Caliver (Office of Education, Washington 25. 
Free) is the report of a conference sponsored by 
the Office of Education to assist educational as- 


sociations and institutions among Negroes to be- | 


come acquainted with the problems of the veter- 
ans and war workers and to promote a program 
of adjustment for them. The pamphlet contains 
a great deal of information and suggestion that 
those seeking to help these groups will find valu- 
able. 


Foreign Affairs 


Some schools are recognizing the desirability 
of introducing courses on the Far East into their 
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PAMPHLETS AND GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


social studies programs. Material on this area 
designed especially for school use is still inade- 
quate, but any school or teacher seeking pam- 
phlet or magazine material for the classroom will 
find the publications of The Institute of Pacific 
Relations most useful. A list of these publications 
may be obtained from the Institute at 1 East 
54th Street, New York 22. 

Among the recent publications of the British 
Information Services (30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20) are two very brief statements of British 
economic questions. They are The Sterling Area 
and United Kingdom Tariffs and Imperial Pref- 
erence. Of more interest in the classroom is the 
same agency’s interesting booklet, Britain Against 
Germany, 1939-1945. It is a collection of excellent 
photographs, with accompanying text, reviewing 
the whole course of the British effort in Europe. 
This is a booklet well worth keeping for its his- 
torical interest. Copies may be obtained free. 

A number of most important recent historical 
documents have been printed in pamphlet form 
by the Department of State and are available 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton 25. Trial of War Criminals (Department of 
State Publication 2420. 20 cents) contains the 
report of Robert H. Jackson to the President on 
June 7, 1945, on the plans for prosecution of 
Axis War Criminals; the texts of the agreement 
for the establishment of an international military 
tribunal, and of the charter of the tribunal; and 
the complete text of the indictment against the 
Nazi leaders. The last item in particular is of 
great historical interest and importance and 
should be read by everyone. The Axis in Defeat 
(Department of State Publication 2423. 30 cents) 
is a collection of documents on American policy 
toward Germany and Japan. It includes the full 
texts of the Atlantic Charter, the Moscow Decla- 
ration, the Cairo Declaration, the Teheran Decla- 
ration, and excerpts from the reports of the Yalta 
and Potsdam Conferences. Also contained in this 


, Valuable pamphlet are the various surrender 





documents and the texts of the chief agreements, 
proclamations, and regulations for the occupa- 
tion and control of Germany and Japan. It is a 
noteworthy source book of history. 

The Rise and Fall of Japan, by Sir Frederick 
Whyte (Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
542 Fifth Avenue, New York 19. 25 cents) is a 
pamphlet study of Japan as a defeated major 
power. It summarizes the historical basis for 
Japan’s rise to international stature and inter- 
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prets the factors which guided her foreign policy 
to eventual disaster. On the available evidence, 
the author then tries to predict what the future 
holds for Japan. The booklet is well written and 
based on authoritative knowledge of the country. 


Teaching the Facts of Government 


It is a truism in the teaching of social studies 
that there can never be too much taught about 
government and citizenship, and that these sub- 
jects, like charity, begin at home. Local govern- 
ment is the cornerstone of democracy and 
citizenship, yet it is still too much neglected in 
our classrooms. The National Council for the 
Social Studies, in conjunction with the Maxwell 
Graduate School of Citizenship and Public Af- 
fairs of Syracuse University, is carrying on a very 
useful project to assist teachers of government. 
The Council is publishing a series of four re- 
search units designed to promote greater use of 
the community as a laboratory for the teaching 
of the social sciences. Two of the series have al- 
ready appeared. They are The Structure of Local 
Government, by Donald G. Bishop and Edith E. 
Starratt; and Parties and Politics in the Local 
Community, by Marguerite J. Fisher and Edith 
E. Starratt. They may be obtained at 50 cents 
each from the National Council at 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6. Each is divided into 
two parts: an analysis of the subject and a section 
of teaching aids. The first part forms a brief text- 
book written for the use of either teachers or 
pupils. The treatment is interesting and practi- 
cal; the latter is particularly noticeable in the 
second booklet where the behind-the-scenes pro- 
cedures of local machine politics are clearly and 
frankly explained. The teaching aids are very 
extensive and varied, and provide the teacher 
with a great many suggestions which will stimu- 
late his own imagination. When complete, the 
series should be the most valuable teaching man- 
ual on local government available. 

An interesting and useful pamphlet on the 
work of the Federal Congress is Congress at 
Work (Scholastic Magazine, 220 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17. 15 cents). In a series of illustrated 
articles it explains the composition and pro- 
cedures of Congress, a day in the life of a Con- 
gressman, how pressure groups work, the rela- 
tions of the Congress to the Executive Depart- 
ment, and so on. A number of excellent charts 
and pictographs will help make the pamphlet a 
very worth-while teaching aid. 











Sight and Sound in Social Studies 


William H. Hartley 





——— 





Motion Picture News 


A small brochure entitled “Free Films in 
Schools,” by John Guy Fowlkes, will be sent free 
upon request from Educators Progress Service, 
Randolph, Wisconsin. 

A list of the Office of Inter-American Affairs 
films on Latin America may be borrowed for a 
service fee of 50 cents from Eastin Pictures Co., 
Davenport, Iowa. 

The National Film Board of Canada, 620 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 20, has recently issued its 
1946 supplement listing 16-mm. sound films avail- 
able in the United States. A total of 37 films is 
listed under the topic headings of agriculture, 
education, recreation, social planning, and war 
experience. Most of these films may be rented 
from a number of local film libraries; these are 
listed in the supplement. 

“Movies at War” is a small magazine which 
tells of the part which movies played in winning 
the war. Copies may be obtained from War Ac- 
tivities Committee, Motion Picture Industry, 1501 
Broadway, New York. 

“Sono-Vision” is the name of a new 16-mm. 
sound projector which features “rear projection.” 
The machine looks like a cabinet radio with a 
screen on top. This self-contained unit includes 
all operating parts and is said to eliminate the 
need for darkening rooms, hanging a screen, and 
setting up a projector. For further information 
write Commercial Projector Division, Mills In- 
dustries, 4100 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago 39. 

Another new 16-mm. sound projector recently 
put on the market is the “Movie-Mite.” This 
machine weighs only 2714 lbs. complete. One 
electric plug completes all connections to the 
projector. The machine is complete with projec- 
tor, speaker, screen, and take-up reel. Further in- 
formation may be obtained by writing to Movie- 
Mite Corporation, 1109 East 15th Street, Kansas 
City 6, Missouri. 

A new catalog of approximately fifty 16-mm. 
sound motion pictures for classroom and other 
group instruction has been announced by Coro- 
net Instructional Films. One of the most unusual 
features of this new film catalog is that the ma- 
jority of the films listed have been produced in 


Kodachrome and prints are available either in 
full natural color or black and white. Another 
unusual feature is that the catalog is itself attrac. 
tively and appropriately illustrated with fuii 
color “stills” from the motion pictures. Out- 
standing among the films in color are five on the 
American Indians of the Southwest and three on 
life in Mexico. The new catalog, “Coronet In- 
structional Films,” is available free to those who 
use 16-mm. sound motion pictures for training 
purposes. Requests for it should be addressed to 
Coronet Instructional Films, Glenview, Illinois. 


Recent 16-mm. Films 


Brandon Films Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York 19. 
Now the Peace. 20 minutes, sound; rental, $2.50. Factual 
summary of the basic United Nations Organization. 


British Information Services, 3o Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. 

Rhine Line. 10 minutes, sound; loan. The northern 
Rhine crossing. 

United States. 45 minutes, sound; service fee. A film to 
interpret the United States to Britishers. 


Castle Films, RCA Bldg., Rockefeller Center, New York 
20. 

Adventure in Learning. 20 minutes, sound; loan. How 
wheat is grown and made into food products at National 
Biscuit Co. 

Eisenhower Comes Home. 10 minutes, sound; sale, 
$17.50. Welcome celebrations for Eisenhower. 


Eastin Films, Davenport, Iowa. 

The Star Spangled Banner. 2 minutes, sound; sale price, 
$3. Our national anthem with a background of screen 
actors and the words superimposed. 


France Forever, 587 Fifth Avenue, New York 17. 
Four Years—A Summing Up. 12 minutes, sound; loan. 
France under German occupation. 


Graphic Services Section, Bureau of Mines Experiment 
Station, 4800 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 13. 

Tin from Bolivia. 20 minutes, sound; loan. The impor- 
tance of tin in our economy and the steps in obtaining it. 


National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6. 

Assignment Tomorrow. 26 minutes, sound; loan. The 
place and importance of the teacher in American life. 


Nu-Art Films, 145 West 45th Street, New York. 

The Public Life of Abraham Lincoln. 30 minutes, 
sound; rental, apply. Edited from the United Artists 
film starring Walter Houston. Deals with Lincoln's life 
from the Douglas debates to his death. 


Official Films, 25 West 45th Street, New York 19. 
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News Review of 1945. 10 minutes, sound; sale, $17.50. 
The highlights of 1945’s news. 


Pan-American Airways, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 17. 
Clippers at War. 25 minutes; kodachrome; loan. The 
work of Pan-American men and women in World War II. 


Sun Dial Films Inc., 625 Madison Avenue, New York 22. 
China’s Pattern for Peace. 10 minutes, sound; loan. 
China’s Industrial Cooperatives. 
The Road to Victory. 9 minutes, sound; loan, The 
building of the Ledo-Burma Road. 


Teaching Films Custodians, 25 West 43rd Street, New 
York 18. 

Greenie. 10 minutes, sound; rental, apply. Trials of a 
Polish refugee boy in America. 


United China Relief, 1790 Broadway, New York 19. 
Report on China. 34 minutes, sound; rental, apply. 
Historical summary of China's fight since 1931. 


U.S. Department of Agriculture, Motion Picture Service, 
Washington. 

Realm of the Wild. 27 minutes, sound; loan. A survey 
of our national parks. 

Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17. 

Where Your Money Goes. 10 minutes, sound; rental, 
$1.50. How goods are distributed from producer to con- 
sumer. 

Challenge to Crime. 10 minutes, sound; rental, $1.50. 
Wartime juvenile delinquency problems. 


Film Strips 


The Information Office of the Union of South 
Africa has recently produced a film strip and ac- 
companying teacher’s manual entitled “The 
Union of South Africa.” The strip presents a 
comprehensive coverage of the history, geogra- 
phy, and life of the people of the Union of South 
Africa. These materials are distributed gratis by 
Audio Visual Associates, 10 Brooklands, Bronx- 
ville 8, New York. 

Stillfilm, Inc., 8443 Melrose Avenue, Holly- 
wood, California, will send a copy of the com- 
pany’s latest catalog of film strips upon request. 

A new Public Affairs Committee packet on for- 
eign trade includes an excellent film strip entitled 
“Foreign Trade: It’s Good Business.” This 58- 
frame strip traces the history of foreign trade and 
stresses its importance in our national economy. 
Other items in the packet include a script to 
read when presenting the filmstrip, a “comic” 
book called “Out of the Past . . . A Clue to the 
Future,” and a pamphlet What Foreign Trade 
Means to You. The packet, complete, costs $2.50 
(Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20). These teaching aids follow an 
earlier experiment with a filmstrip and “comic” 
on the “races of mankind.” 


Radio Notes 


“America United,” a cooperative broadcast by 
representatives of agriculture, labor, and indus- 
try, recently entered upon its second year. This 
program may be heard over NBC every Sunday 
from 1:15 to 1:30 EsT. The first series of programs 
is under the sponsorship of the A.F. of L. Subse- 
quent programs will be sponsored by the CIO, 
American Farm Bureau Federation, the National 
Grange, and the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 
The purpose of these forums is to unite the work- 
ers, farmers, and employers of America with their 
government for the solution of basic problems 
facing the country. Reprints of the broadcasts 
are available free from Ransdal, Inc., Publishers, 
810 Rhode Island Avenue, N.W., Washington. 

A new magazine of special interest to school 
broadcasters is The Journal of Frequency Modu- 
lation, published at 103 Park Avenue, New York 
17. Subscriptions are $2 year. 

How soon will television be available in homes 
throughout the country? In answer to this ques- 
tion the American Broadcasting Company re- 
plies: "By the winter of 1946-1947 television sta- 
tions will probably be in regular operation in at 
least 15 or 20 of the nation’s major cities.” Re- 
ceiving sets will cost in the neighborhood of $100 
each for the standard table-model sets. 

Listeners to Columbia network’s “Invitation to 
Learning,” which presents an informal three-way 
discussion of one of the world’s great books each 
Sunday, 11:30 A.M. to 12 noon, EST, now may ob- 
tain a schedule of coming programs. Simply drop 
a postal to Columbia Broadcasting System, 485 
Madison Avenue, New York 22. 

Two radio scripts of special interest to schools 
are available without charge from the Radio De- 
partment, The American Mercury, 570 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York 22. The first is on the 
subject of federal aid to education and is based 
on an article by Dr. John K. Norton of Columbia 
University. The second, on compulsory military 
training, is based on an article by Dr. Arthur E. 
Morgan, former president of Antioch College. 


Guidance Materials 


The latest source list of materials to be com- 
piled by the Teaching Aids Service, New Jersey 
State Teachers College, Upper Montclair, deals 
with “Guidance, Personal and Vocational.” The 
list includes charts, posters, films, filmslides, pic- 
tures, publications, recordings, and transcrip- 
tions. It is well indexed, and is arranged accord- 
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ing to the various phases of guidance. Addresses, 
costs, and other pertinent information are given 
concerning the material listed. The 36-page, 
mimeographed list sells for 75 cents. 


Maps and Atlases 


Today’s Geography of the World is the title 
of a new atlas featuring the geography of peace. 
Published by the Charles C. Merrill Co., 50 West 
Fulton Street, Columbus 15, Ohio, this new and 
timely book stresses the trouble spots in Europe, 
Asia, the Pacific, and South America. More than 
36 new maps are included, many full-page, and 
a large number in color. Designed for pupil use, 
this atlas sells for 20 cents per copy or 15 cents 
each in quantities of 10 or more. 

Hammond’s Comparative World Atlas is an- 
other popular individual desk atlas. This 48-page 
book is published by C. S. Hammond and Co., 
88 Lexington Avenue, New York 16. Individual 
copies are 35 cents; in quantities of 25 or more, 
copies are 25 cents each. 


Kodachromes 


A series of 54 color slides in the popular 2x2 
inch size on the subject of “Potatoes” introduces 
a series on food production for social studies 
classes. The series is a project of Philp Visual 
Service, 1954 Pasadena Avenue, Long Beach 6, 
California. The series tells the full story of the 
production of the crop from planting to harvest- 
ing. Titles on the slides contain information rela- 
tive to the potato industry and its workers. The 
set of 54 slides, bound in glass, costs $15.60. 

Sets of 2x2 inch color slides have been pre- 
pared for elementary schools by Munday and 
Collins, 814 West Eighth Street, Los Angeles 14. 
Among the topics covered are “The Circus,” “The 
Junkman,” “Breadmaking,” “Trucks,” “Harbor 
Activities,” “Marketing Oranges,” ‘Marketing 
Flowers.” Prices range from $14.40 for the unit 
on “Breadmaking” to $42.00 for the unit on “The 
Circus.” A teacher’s manual is included with each 
set. 


Visual Education Institute 
Proceedings 


The Proceedings of the Third Annual Visual 
Education Institute of the University of Wiscon- 
sin is now available. This records the answers to 
two important questions: What materials are in- 
cluded in a complete program of visual educa- 
tion? What are some of the recommended ways 


of using films and other visual education ma- 
terials in the classroom? Extremely practical in its 
suggestions, the volume recounts seven demon- 
stration and discussion situations as verbatim 
accounts of classroom utilization of filmstrips; 
slides; maps, globes, and charts; silent and sound 
motion pictures. 

The publication also includes expressions of 
what nationally recognized teachers, administra- 
tors, supervisors, and leaders in the field of audio- 
visual education think about the two questions 
mentioned. Among the speakers represented in 
the Proceedings are: L. H. Adolfson, Roger Al- 
bright, V. C. Arnspiger, Mrs. Esther Berg, James 
W. Brown, Leslie E. Brown, J. Margaret Carter, 
C. R. Crakes, Joseph Dickman, John Guy 
Fowlkes, John Grierson, Charles Hoff, L. C. Lar- 
son, Don Rogers, Robert E. Scott. 

A limited number of copies has been printed 
and is available at $1.50 each. Requests should 
be addressed to W. A. Wittich, Editor, 1204 West 
Johnson Street, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 


Building America 


Especially timely is Building America’s current 
unit, “Public Opinion,” a concise, well illus- 
trated, and readable treatment which points out 
why individuals think and act in certain ways 
and discusses the roles played by the forces that 
influence behavior and shape public opinion. 
The unit is published by the Department of Su- 
pervision and Curriculum Development of the 
National Education Association, 2 West 45th 
Street, New York 19. 


Free and Inexpensive Materials 


The Pillsbury Institute of Flour Milling His- 
tory, Minneapolis, Minnesota, offers a free, il- 
lustrated booklet on the history of wheat from 


the time of the early Egyptians to the present. | 


Ask for a copy of The Talking Millstones. 

Air Age Education Research, 100 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, will help teachers locate 
material on all phases of aviation. Write for a 
copy of “Air Age Education News,” and a list 
of free and inexpensive materials for teaching 
aviation. 

The Beckley-Cardy Co., 1636 Indiana Avenue, 
Chicago 16, publishes posters, size 12x18 inches, 
on Lincoln, Washington, and Franklin. Sets of 
six posters on various aspects of each man’s life, 
to be built up by the students, cost 50 cents each 
set. 
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SIGHT AND SOUND IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


The A. Flanagan Co., 320 West Ohio Street, 
Chicago 10, handles a large variety of inexpensive 
charts, posters, plays, and creative activities for 
the elementary grades. Write for a free copy of 
its catalog. 

The American Crayon Co., Sandusky, Ohio, 
has published a little booklet entitled “Make 
Map Making Fun.” Included are instructions for 
pupil-made maps, samples of game maps, animal 
maps, relief maps, table unit maps. Copies of the 
booklet are 10 cents each. 

E. M. Hale and Co., Eau Claire, Wisconsin, 
will send a free sample copy of See and Hear, the 
new journal of audio-visual education, to inter- 
ested teachers. ; 

The Ralston Purina Co., Checkerboard Square, 
St. Louis 2, Missouri, offers a free teaching kit on 
cereal grains. The kit includes a full-color wheat 
kernel wall chart, pamphlets on wheat, a one-act 
play, and classroom projects. 

Rit Products Corporation, 1401 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago 7, is still offering copies of 
its free booklet How to Make Costumes for 
School Plays and Pageants. It also offers a 
booklet of handicraft projects entitled Color 
Crafts for Everyone. 

United Air Lines, School and College Services, 
231 South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, has revised 
its Aviation Teaching Kits for primary grades, 
intermediate grades, and high schools. The kits 
contain maps, pictures, teacher’s manual, and 
pupils’ work material. The kits cost 25 cents each. 

The Hershey Chocolate Co., Education Dept., 
Hershey, Pennsylvania, has a free set of ma- 
terials on chocolate and cocoa. The charts and 
maps in this set are quite good. 

The General Motors Corp., Public Relations, 
3044 West Grand Boulevard, Detroit 2, has a 
free picture chart on “Automobile Progress 1600- 
1940.” 

Greyhound Information Center, Room 200, 
113 St. Clair Avenue, N.E., Cleveland 4, is the 
source of the popular chart, “Highway Transpor- 
tation on Parade.” It’s free. 

John H. Furbay, Director, TWA Air World 
Education Service, Kansas City 6, Missouri, has 
prepared aviation teaching material for elemen- 
tary, high school, and college levels. Sets of the 
material are free. 

School Service, Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion, Pittsburgh 30, publishes a monthly chart 
on the history of some scientific development. 
The current charts deal with the life of George 
Westinghouse. Single copies are free. 
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The National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York, will wel- 
come inquiries concerning the plays, comics, pos- 
ters, maps, book lists, and other materials avail- 
able from them. 

The United Nations Information Office, 610 
Fifth Avenue, New York 20, has available Study 
Kit No. 2 dealing with the United Nations Or- 
ganization. Included in the kit are pictures, char- 
ter, pamphlets, and reading lists. Cost, 60 cents. 

The Bituminous Coal Institute, Educational 
Department, 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
publishes a free map entitled “Sources of Power.” 
Also on the free list from this concern are two 
booklets, Black Magic and The Story of Bitum- 
inous Coal. 

A. G. Simmons, State Teachers College, Fitch- 
burg, Massachusetts, has compiled a list of free 
and inexpensive supplementary materials for 
teachers of geography. Copies may be had free. 


Helpful Articles 


Bowman, M. J. “A Graphic Analysis of Personal Income 
Distribution in the United States,” American Economic 
Review, XXXV: 607-628, September, 1945. An excellent 
example of the presentation of statistical data in graphic 
form. 

Duncan, Katherine. “American Flags of Early Days,” 
Instructor, LV: 44, February, 1946. Color plates of six 
early American flags. 

Durr, W. H. “Better Film Utilization,” See and Hear, I: 
31-33, December, 1945. Stresses the need for balance in 
the time devoted to preparation, presentation, and 
follow-up in the use of films, 

Ernst, Morris C. “Freedom to Read, See and Hear,” 
Journal of Educational Sociology, XIX: 230-235, Decem- 
ber, 1945. The importance of preventing the few from 
dominating the media by which we learn about current 
happenings. 

Hartley, William H. and Cary, William H. “Understand- 
ing Our Allies,” See and Hear, I: 72-81, December, 1945. 
Describes the making of a film strip on the USSR. 

Hoban, Charles F. “Films and Textbooks,” Educational 
Screen, XXIV: 445-446, 449, December, 1945. Coordinat- 
ing these two media. 

Klugherz, Daniel. “Producing Authenticity,” Film News, 
VII: 3-4, 19, December, 1945. An interesting account of 
the making of documentary films. 

Levenson, William B. “Radio’s Role in Today's Schools,” 
Nation’s Schools, XXXVII: 52, 54, January, 1946. A 
summary of present practices and opportunities. 

Moore, Priscilla, “Colonists’ Costumes,” Instructor, LV: 
41, February, 1946. An illustrated, colored plate to 
help pupils learn about the appearance of the colonists. 

Pawling, Genieva. “Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address,” Grade 
Teacher, LXIII: 18, February, 1946. A series of scenes to 
accompany a public reading of the address. 

Stenius, A. “European Odyssey,” See and Hear, I: 46-49, 
December, 1945. The story of visual and radio education 
in prewar Germany. 
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Unirep Nations PRIMER. By Sigrid Arne. New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1945. Pp. 156. $1.25; 
text, 95 cents. 

This book written by Miss Arne is the best 
available source for information for the average 
individual about the international conferences 
that have been held up to and including the San 
Francisco conference. It includes in one compact 
volume all the documents and charters compiled 
at the meetings, but it does more than that—it 
explains each conference simply yet clearly. Miss 
Arne explains the circumstances which brought 
about each meeting, tells why it was held, who 
was there, enough about the discussions to make 
the story interesting, and the results of each con- 
ference. She shows, too, how each contributed 
something to the final efforts for world peace. 

The need for a popular understanding of the 
moves toward world organization is well ex- 
pressed by Miss Arne when she says: “Americans 
will have to learn that, whereas they once studied 
the desires of forty-eight states, now they'll need 
to consider forty-eight states at home and, to a 
lesser degree, fifty and more nations abroad. But 
they'll be pulling for a better world in the same 
boat with the Lancashire weaver, the Stalingrad 
machine-tool maker, the French perfumer, the 
Brazilian cattleman. They'll all have 50-odd new 
governmental units to understand” (p. 5). 

United Nations Primer offers to the “read-and- 
run American” an excellent opportunity to pain- 
lessly learn something about the conferences held 
by the United Nations and the resulting declara- 
tions. The manner in which the author presents 
material is alive and interesting, in contrast to 
the bare skeleton and often times technical word- 
ing of the declaration alone, which the average 
reader will neither read nor understand. 

The success of world organization depends on 
an understanding of its operation by all indi- 
viduals in all countries. Miss Arne’s timely vol- 
ume should help American citizens to become 
more aware of their responsibilities as world citi- 
zens. 

Hitpa M. WATTERS 


Western Illinois State Teachers College 
Macomb 


Be.cium. Ed. by Jan-Albert Goris. (United Na- 
tions Series, R. J. Kerner, general editor.) 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1945. Pp. xxiv, 478. $5.00. 

This book is the fourth of a series designed to 
acquaint the American public with the various 
countries of the United Nations. Twenty-eight 
authors contribute short chapters on a well- 
thought-out list of topics ranging from the his- 
tory of Belgium to its art and literature and 
from agriculture and foreign policy to education, 
politics, religion, and science. Six of the chapters 
are devoted to the Belgian Congo. The two final 
chapters describe Belgium under German occu- 
pation in the recent war and the future of the 
country as it looks to Paul van Zeeland. 

Like its predecessors this volume is of con- 
siderable usefulness to anyone who wants a rapid 
survey of the essential facts about the country. 
It would take some days of browsing around in a 
library as well as a reading knowledge of three 
languages to acquire the information presented 
here in summary, but not unreadable, form. To 
be sure a history of Belgium in 62 pages is bound 
to be sketchy, and 26 pages on politics can scarce- 
ly do more than outline the major problems and 
lines of development. But some of the sections, 
such as those on “Economic and Social Develop- 
ment” and on “Cultural Aspects,” manage to 
present a good deal of illuminating detail as well 
as a clear picture of the general trends. 

Some chapters are marred by a natural enough 
tendency toward panegyric and eulogy. Some, 


especially those on the Congo, gloss over the | 


seamy side hastily and do not even describe realis- 
tically a number of the more urgent contem- 
porary problems. But others, like S. B. Clough’s 
chapter on the Flemish movement, face all the 
facts authoritatively and dispassionately. The 
chief lack of the book is maps. There are only 
two small ones of Belgium and one of the Congo 
region. Though there are some well-chosen illus- 
trations more could have been presented with 
profit. 

When all allowances have been made, however, 
and all defects noted, the conclusion is clear that 
the editor has succeeded in his purpose. For any 
reader who goes through the volume carefully 
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with the Acts Powers and plan unity for free France. 
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finns inspdee Edited by Francis L. Bacon 
MOVEMBER 1043 Rossentt, These four new charts are: 


Four NEW Charts 


in color, each 44 x 32 inches, have been 
added to the nationally renowned 
series of sixteen charts entitled 


6 


D17—World Democracy Moves Forward 


D18—Working Toward International Co- 
operation 


D19—Our National Security 
D20—Charter for World Security 








Illustrated above is a one-color reproduction of Chart D17—World Democracy Moves Forward. It por- 
trays, in a striking and easily grasped manner the extension of World Democracy from the Atlantic Charter 
to the Yalta Conference. For illustration of Chart D19 see January issue of Social Education. 


The modern world demands a thinking and informed citizenry. These charts, organized to point the way 
to enduring peace in this atomic age, are a necessity for all social studies teachers, 


For further information on these charts, as well as other D-G Visual Aids to Education, write for Catalog 21. 
DENOYER-GEPPERT CO., 5235-59 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40 








will get better acquainted with Belgium, its peo- 
ple, its achievements, and its problems. 

CHARLES WooLSEY COLE 
Columbia University 


_— OF DEMOCRACY IN LATIN AMERICA, Inter- 
American Bibliographical and Library Associa- 
tion Publications, Series I, Volume 9. By Har- 
old E. Davis. New York: Wilson, 1945. Pp. 124. 
$1.90. 
_To write about “makers of democracy” one 
ust have some standard of selection. In his in- 
oduction, Professor Davis describes democracy 
Latin America as he sees it. “Democracy in 
tin America is to be seen. . . in the individual's 
nse of . . . freedom and equality, in each coun- 
’s devotion to its independence, in a highly 
eloped sense of human dignity, and in the 
istent search for the good society.” The 
enty-five men whose careers and ideas are 
tched in Makers of Democracy each made 
€ contribution to the development of demo- 
tic society in one or more countries as meas- 
ed by that yardstick. 








There is a thin thread of continuity, princi- 
pally chronological, connecting these brief biog- 
raphies, but for the most part, each stands alone. 
There is no attempt to supply a full biography. 
Little is included that doesn’t bear on the politi- 
cal views and political careers of the subjects. 
Yet, the sketches are so tightly written that the 
reader grasps the essence of the social philosophy 
and of the contributions to building democratic 
societies of each of the men. Not all countries are 
represented, nor are all the great democrats of 
any of them included. Rather, the basis for 
selection was the desire to show how different 
kinds of men contributed to the same general 
purpose, each in somewhat different ways. Some 
were primarily men of action, some primarily 
thinkers. Unfortunately, there are included no 
conclusions Professor Davis may have been able to 
form as to the factors of personality, ideas, or 
environment which shape the careers of political 
leaders. 

This is not a piece of “popular” writing. There 
are no illustrations; nothing is included in the 
text for the sake of color or liveliness. The author 
assumes that the reader will have some knowl- 










edge of Latin American history and culture, in- 
deed, of world history. The time covered is that 
since the struggle for independence began in 
Latin America. A brief bibliography is supplied 
for each subject, in each case including some 
writings in Spanish or Portuguese. 

WAYNE ALvorD 
Community High School 
Pekin, Illinois 


Down TO EARTH: MAPPING FoR Everysopy. By 
David Greenhood, Illustrated by Ralph Grae- 
ter. New York: Holiday House, 1944. Pp. 262. 
$4.00. 

The author of this book has subtitled it “Map- 
ping for Everybody” which is not much of an 
exaggeration, if professional cartographers be 
excluded. In fact the reviewer, who has had 
considerable map experience, found much inter- 
esting and informative material. However, the 
book has been written for amateurs and has 
delightfully succeeded not only in answering 
questions but in stimulating both imagination 
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Modern in Viewpoint 
Makes the pupil conscious of the background 
and relationship of all peoples, including 
such lesser-known countries as China, India, 
Africa, Australia, Canada, and Latin America. 
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and interest in maps and mapping. All section 
of the book will not be of equal interest but the 
coverage is sufficiently complete to entice mog 
students, 

The book is divided into three parts: (1) 
ting the Most out of Maps, (2) Making Your 
and (3) Forming a Collection. The chapter 
map projections (Chapter 7) is by far the long. 
est; perhaps over long, for it appeals princi 


compilation (Chapter 8) should stimulate new 
interests for many students. So it is with all ten 
chapters, each of which gives both the “how” 
and the “why” of such topics as great circle 
distances, directions, relief, etc. 

Of particular value are the very numerous 
black and white illustrations and drawings 
Ralph Graeter which add materially to 
interest and understanding. 

This book will be a welcome addition to 
libraries and to social studies libraries in 
ticular. 


to the mathematical interest. The chapter 


R. L. TuTHmt 


Teachers College 
Columbia University 
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Let’s TALK It Over! A MANUAL ON OuR AMERI- 
cAN Way. By Leonard P. Aries. Chicago: 
Willett Clark, 1941. Pp. ix. $.85. 

TuHey SEE FOR THEMSELVES: A DOCUMENTARY 
APPROACH TO INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION IN 
THE HicH ScHooL. By Spencer Brown. New 
York: Harper, 1945. Pp. ix, 147. $2.00. 

Get ToGreTHER AMERICANS: FRIENDLY AP- 
PROACHES TO RACIAL AND CULTURAL CONFLICTS 
THROUGH THE NEIGHBORHOOD-HOME FESTIVAL. 
By Rachel Davis-DuBois. New York: Faapes, 
1943. Pp. xiii, 182. $1.75. 

These three works, written independently and 
individually published, bear a collective char- 
acter making possible common evaluation. The 
same motivating purpose prompted the labors 
of all three authors—how in these postwar years 
we may prevent the fruits of victory from being 
despoiled by the insidious wormings of religious 
intolerance and minority persecution. Each, 
however, chooses a different vantage point from 
which to arrive at a possible solution to this, 
America’s Number One problem. 

The first of the trilogy, Let’s Talk It Over!, is 
a manual intended as a guide for teachers inter- 
ested in clarifying for their students the Ameri- 


can way of life. The technique recommended is 
the seminar by means of which information may 
be presented and joint thinking stimulated. In 
Mr. Aries’ opinion only one conclusion can re- 
sult: “that any movement of hatred is anti- 
democratic and any anti-democratic movement 
is anti-the American way.” The author enumer- 
ates the steps to be followed in,the seminar pro- 
cedure: presentation by the teacher of the nature 
of the problem under discussion; questions, 
answers, and informal exchanges of opinion by 
the students. The remainder of the book is de- 
voted to the five seminars conducted by the 
author on the following subjects: What is an 
American? Propaganda and its Analysis, Refu- 
gees, Prejudice and Understanding, What can 
we do in a World of Crisis? In each case an 
overview is presented setting forth the objectives 
to be reached from joint thinking, followed by a 
stenographic report of a session, a series of sug- 
gestions to teachers, a bibliography. 

The application to the high school of the 
seminar technique, in the past exclusively re- 
served for college students, constitutes a com- 
mendably progressive step in the direction of 
methodological reform. In using it care should 
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be exercised to avoid the following hazards 
which present themselves to this reviewer: (1) The 
failure to check on gross misstatements such as 
“The colonies did not ratify the Constitution 
until the first ten amendments were passed too” 
(p. 18); (2) The formulation of conclusions at the 
end of the discussion and the transition to the 
succeeding one by the seminar leader rather than 
by the class members; (3) The absence of direc- 
tion of the discussion to accomplish sequential 
thinking about pivotal ideas; (4) The abundance 
of generalizations, highly significant statements 
unsupported by evidence or illustrations; and 
(5) The encouragement of participation in quan- 
tity and spread rather than in quality and 
intensity. 

In the second of the three works Spencer 
Brown urges the documentary approach to inter- 
cultural education in the high schools. This 
method involves four phases: (1) selection of a 
subject; (2) the research or fact-finding; (3) group 
discussion and evaluation and (4) the final 
common activity. The author presents his suc- 
cesses and failures at each of the foregoing steps 
in connection with his experiment covering 
eleven high schools. He finds particularly grati- 








fying the increasing awareness of the vitality of 
one’s immediate neighborhood, the broadeni 
appreciation of the values and talents of each 
cultural unit, the growing sense of one’s own 
similarity to all other races and nations, the 
sharpening respect for methods of sociological 
research that develop a preference for knowl 

as against bias and generalization. Sample copies 
of documentary plays are reproduced in an ap. 


pendix. Mr. Brown concludes with an appro-/ 


priately modest note: “No method is a panacea; 
intercultural education is not without risks! But 
guidance, respect for facts, and the goal of 
healthy attitudes and the elimination of preju- 
dice will do much to minimize the risks.” 

The last of the three books, Get Together 
Americans, is based upon an important con. 
sideration: that while educational agencies are 
developing appreciative attitudes among school 
children, counter-agencies at home and in the 
community are nullifying the good work. Some 
method was needed which would operate within 
the home and within the community. The 
author’s answer to that need is the Neighbor 
hood-Home Festival, which is best defined in the 
words of Dr. DuBois as follows: ““The Neighbor. 
hood-Home Festival is what happens when a 
group of people, culturally as mixed as is the 
community in which it meets, come together for 
relaxation; when those people converse as 4 
group, on universal themes related to a season, 
a significant event, or an idea, and so find re- 
laxation, and expression of their common hu- 
manity.” People from differing economic, cul- 
tural, religious, and ethnic backgrounds meet 
who have never met before; the result is the 
growth of interracial friendships which can form 
the basis for ever-widening inter-group relation 
ships. A number of typical neighborhood-home 
festivals are set forth, with special emphasis 
upon planning of the festival, setting the stage 
for it, the role of the group conversation leader, 
the final evaluation and follow-up. A number of 
informative cautions are included. 

The three collectively evaluated constitute 
more than just a statement of methods appro 
priate to intercultural education. They issue a 
challenge to teachers everywhere who seek to 
create “the essential oneness of humanity beneath 
the diverse trappings of time and place.” 


SIDNEY N. BARNETT 
High School of Music and Art 
New York City 
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RIENOW: Calling All Citizens 
Workbook in Citizenship. In preparation 
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LEARNING TO LIVE WITH OTHERS: A HIGH 
ScHooL PsycHoLocy. By Alice and Lester D. 
Crow. With cartoons by Wyncie King. Boston: 
Heath, 1944. Pp. iv, 284. $1.48. 

Learning to Live with Others is a success book 
for adolescents. According to the authors: “By 
teaching you about yourself, the members of 
your family, and your associates, Learning to 
Live with Others will help you to live success- 
fully and happily.” The usual topics found in 
success books are included. There are such chap- 
ters as “Applying Psychology to Life, “Develop- 
ing a Fine Character,” and “Striving for Voca- 
tional Success.” 

The authors define psychology as “the scien- 
tific study of human behavior and of human re- 
lations.” The book, however, does not present 
the findings of scientific studies. It consists large- 
ly of good, sound advice on how to succeed in 
life, For example, much of the chapter on “Get- 
ting Along with People” is devoted to the im- 
portance of developing such traits as sincerity, 
cheerfulness, and sportsmanship. In discussing 
interests, the authors emphasize: “Although a 
person should have more than one interest which 


BOAK, SLOSSON, and ANDERSON: World History 
Workbook in World History. In preparation 


BROWN and BAILEY: Our Latin American Neighbors 
CANFIELD and WILDER: The United States in the Making 
GREENAN and MEREDITH: Everyday Problems of American 


Tests for Everyday Problems of American Democracy 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Dallas 
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in Social Studies 


List 
Price 


$2.48 
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48 


1.96 


Atlanta San Francisco 








has become habitual with him, there is danger 
in the possession of too many interests in that 
none of them can be developed successfully.” 
The reader is cautioned against pronounced food 
likes and dislikes. 

Most of the statements made would probably 
be endorsed by all, but there are a few which 
might be challenged. One of these is: “No man 
has become really great in any field who has 
not developed a well-balanced and thoroughly 
controlled personality.” Other questionable state- 
ments are: “In order to be a good leader, you 
must be a good follower.” “You cannot remem- 
ber material you have not fully understood.” 

The literary style is plain and easily under- 
standable by high school students. The complex 
topic, “Intelligence and Human Behavior,” is 
presented simply and well. Other topics which 
are well presented include heredity and environ- 
ment, conflict of motives, perception, memory, 
attention, how to study, and family problems. 

A variety of teaching aids is provided. For each 
chapter there are suggested activities, questions 
and problems, a summary, and selected readings. 
There is a generous number of clever and perti- 
nent cartoons. 
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Influence 
Or 
Geography 
On Our 
Economic Life 


By RIDGLEY and EKBLAW 
2 


Influence of Geography on Our Economic Life develops 
international understanding and good will. This informa- 
tive text shows how environmental factors, especially 
climate, influence economic and social] activities in various 

rts of the world and how people adapt themselves to 
local conditions everywhere. 


The contents of the book are organized in units convenient 
for daily study. panos, graphs, and photographs ma, 
fully one-third of this interesting, teachable text. The 
effectiveness of these illustrations is enhanced by the 
unusually complete legends accompanying them, 


Influence of Geography on Our Economic Life is written 
in the language of the secondary-school student, The exer- 
cises in the text may be used for self-directed study by 
the student, and an unusually complete, optional workboo 
provides for activities that are related to the units of study 
developed in the text. 


Write our nearest office 
for further information. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING 


COMPANY 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
Boston Dallas Toronto London 











Learning to Live with Others should be of 
definite value either as a text or supplementary 
reference in group guidance, orientation, and | 


mental hygiene courses. This reviewer, however, / 


would recommend it only as a supplementary 

reference for a high school course in psychology, 
Harry A. BECKER 

Junior College of Connecticut 

Bridgeport 


MENTAL HYGIENE: THE PsYCHOLOGY OF PeR- 
SONAL ADJUSTMENT. By D. B. Klein. New York; 
Holt, 1944. Pp. xiii, 498. $2.80. 

There are two good reasons why social studies 
teachers should read this volume. First, as teach- 
ers of children, rather than primarily as subject 
matter specialists, they will find many helpful 
suggestions for promoting mental hygiene in the 
school situation outlined in Part IV of the book, 
Especially important will be Chapter 16 which 
with the aid of many concrete examples, and in 
language suitable for the intelligent layman, 
considers such difficult and trying school prob- 
lems as the effect of school failure on morale; 
the evil of perfectionism from a mental hygiene 
point of view; and the conflicts engendered by 
the idolatry of grades and competitive success 
that characterizes our schools. Here then is a 


wealth of sound guidance material for any per- } 


son who works with the child in the school en- 
vironment. 

Secondly, for the teacher who specializes in the 
social studies, we find outlined in this volume 
the sound point of view that insists on indicating 


the relationship between mental hygiene and the ‘and 


social sciences. The author’s thesis is that 
“, . . mental hygiene involves principles of eco 
nomics and sociology as well as principles of 
psychology and medicine.” That the social studies 
teacher needs to understand the kinship between 
the subject he teaches and the field of mental 
hygiene has been made abundantly clear in re 
cent literature dealing with social studies teach- 
ing. Lloyd Allen Cook in his recent Social Edu- 
cation article on “What We Face in Family 
Living” asks the social studies teacher to assume 
the chief responsibility for teaching the problems 
in this important area of social living. This point 
of view is in complete accord with that of the 
volume under review. Thus in Chapter 15, called 
“Mammon vs. Morale,” we find analyzed such 
pertinent problems as economic barriers to se 
curity; morale and social status; how poverty 
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jstacks the cards; poverty and mental breakdown. 
jHere we have a very intimate linking of mental 
hygiene and the social studies. 

This book, then, reminds us that we can be 
better teachers of social studies if we understand 
the mental-hygiene aspects of our subject. It 
reminds us that our teaching of such problems as 
the causes and results of unemployment, labor 
‘relations, social security, and dozens of like prob- 
lems cannot be a mere recital of facts and sta- 
tistics. These problems all have significant 
mental-hygiene aspects. Only as social studies 
teachers understand this and apply it in their 
teaching will these problems be adequately ana- 
lyzed in the classroom. 

/ The author reminds his readers that Part III 
of his book may well be omitted by those who 
are not interested in a rather involved considera- 
tion of the causes and prevention of mental dis- 
ease. To this good advice the reviewer wishes 
to add the suggestion that those with a minimum 
,of time that they can devote to literature in this 
field will do well to read Chapters 15, and 16, the 
least technical and, for the teacher, most im- 
portant chapters in the book. 

ALEXANDER BREINAN . 


Bronx High School of Science 
New York City 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CHILD GuIDANCE. Edited by 
Ralph B. Winn, New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1943. Pp. xvi, 456. $7.50. 

The Encyclopedia of Child Guidance is an 
answer to the need of both professional workers 
and parents for a convenient source of accurate 
information, Alphabetically arranged within the 
covers of a single book are clear and reliable 
discussions on all phases of child guidance. The 
Encyclopedia was prepared under the editorship 
of Ralph B. Winn by an eminent group of more 
than 50 psychiatrists, psychologists, educators, 
and social workers. Although designed primarily 
as a guide for physicians, psychiatrists and 
clinicians, social workers and educators, the 
Encyclopedia can also be used by intelligent 
parents. 

Dr. Winn has assumed full responsibility for 

the selection of entries. Omissions can be pointed 

out, but on the whole the choice is both -wide 
and wise. The following is a sampling of con- 
tents: Anger, autistic thinking, dreams, enuresis, 
epilepsy, feeding problems, masturbation, nega- 


tivism, oedipus complex, overprotection, pre- 
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A distinctive’ new 
book 


* 


APPLIED 
ECONOMICS 


By J. H. Dodd 


APPLIED ECONOMICS is a personal 
type of economics textbook. The author 
does not attempt to propagandize the stu- 
dent in regard to his particular social 
philosophy. He interprets current eco- 
nomic problems for the individual. He 
shows how economics affects the student 
in his everyday life, particularly as it ap- 
plies to making a living, using his income, 
paying taxes, investing money, using 
credit, and other common activities. 

All regular topics of economics are 


covered, but they are presented in a man- 
ner that is meaningful to the student. 


With APPLIED ECONOMICS you may 
obtain an optional workbook and a series 
of achievement tests. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
New York 
Dallas 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 
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neurotic, and pre-psychotic personality trends, 
reading disability, sex education, speech dis- 
orders, temper-tantrum, toilet habits, and tru- 
ancy. On almost any problem with which one 
who is working with children may be confronted, 
he is likely to find a clear description and ex- 
planation in the Encyclopedia of Child 
Guidance. 

The list of contributors is a partial roll call 
of leaders in child guidance. Contributing psy- 
chiatrists include Bernard S. Robbins and Wil- 
liam S. Sadler. Contributing psychologists in- 
clude Arthur T. Jersild, Ruth Strang, and Per- 
cival M. Symonds. The contributors exercised 
free choice regarding the content of their articles. 
It is to be expected that their articles would vary 
somewhat in style, but they are uniformly in- 
telligible. Many of the articles are followed by 
bibliographies. All articles are signed. 

In addition to a complete table of contents, 
cross references are provided. The Encyclopedia 
is clearly printed on two-column pages. The ab- 
sence of illustrations is not serious although a 
few such as of the Rorschach and other tests 
would be helpful. The paper and binding are 








workers will wish to own their own copies, T 
should be a copy in the teachers’ library of e 
school and in all public libraries. The editor 
authors have made an important contribution j 
compiling and making available the findings 
psychiatry, psychology, education, and social and 
clinical work. 


Harry A. BECKER 
Junior College of Connecticut 


Bridgeport 
* - 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AND THE SCHOOL. By Wil} 
liam C. Kvaraceus. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N 
York: Work Book, 1945. Pp. x, 337. $2.00. 


Although this is the age of atomic energy 
must not forget that the past decade may kk 
characterized as the era of the delinquent. N 
the age of scientific inquiry about delinquen 
as represented by the work of Shaw, Loh 
Bates, Wembridge, the Gluecks, and others 
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satisfactory, but not especially durable. — 
It is recommended that all who work with 

young people become familiar with the Encyelp 

pedia of Child Guidance. Many professio 
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SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


by Edward G. Olsen, ED. D., Director of School and Community Relations, 
State Education Dept., Olympia, Wash. 


This is the first text to treat comprehensively all phases of school and com- 
munity interrelationships, including techniques, community analysis, admin- 
istrative problems and the entire basic philosophy of the new, community- 
integrated school. 


Presenting a lucid exposition of today's educational trend, this book dis- 
cusses such subjects as: a philosophy of planned community study and 
participation as a major trend; a plan for visualizing both the parts and the 
whole of the community; a description of ten major “bridges between 
school and community, and practical suggestions fy starting community 





study. 
422 pages 


6” x 9” 


College List, $3.75 


Send for your approval copy 


PRENTICE-HALL Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 








the period when eager but undiscriminating per- 
sons—police chiefs, police magistrates, juvenile 
judges, and even group workers—have wanted de- 
linquents turned over to them for custody. This 
temptation “to ride” the delinquent to an ephem- 
meral fame is a publicity stunt of the lowest or- 
der. It trades on misfortune; it fails to recognize 
that delinquency is an intricate cultural and psy- 
chological phenomenon. It violates a basic re- 
spect for human personality. 

Assuming that the auther might suggest some 
simple and naive solutions to the problems of 
delinquents, the reviewer approached the book 
with a critical eye. Suspecting that it might be 
necessary to hold it up to scorn, the conclusion 
was soon reached that here was a book to praise. 
As the result of experience, the author recognizes 
the role the school should play in preventing 
delinquency. This is correct doctrine, first, be- 
cause it assumes teachers should be professional 
people engaged in the fine art of shaping char- 
acter. Second, it recognizes that teachers must be 
familiar with other child-welfare agencies in the 
community—an assumption which is not sub- 
stantiated by the woeful deficiencies in teachers’ 
knowledge of their communities. 


Based upon a reasonable and limited success 
in Passaic, New Jersey, the author provides no 
panaceas nor easy answers to the complications 
of delinquency. Instead, he suggests the possibili- 
ties which inhere in the synthesis of all the in- 
Stitutional agencies of the community which 
serve children. He demonstrates the competence 
of the schools; he delineates the cooperativeness 
of public servants who, too often, are envious 
of and suspicious of mutual encroachments. 

A plan of action, however good, is not sufficient 
to assure the success of a remedial program. By 
direct statement and by implication, the author 
assures us that the social intelligence of the re- 
sponsible persons, and not the organizational 
framework, was the key which unlocked the in- 
tricacies of delinquent behavior. 

Most urban communities have failed to meet 
the problems of delinquency. Others have 
handled their problems in some distinctive way. 
Community leaders, looking for a functional 
technique, might consult the Passaic plan before 
they adopt policies of procedure. Above all, this 
is a book to stimulate child-caring personnel to 
self-improvement. It is a book for every teacher, 
juvenile judge, group worker, police officer, court 
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attendant, and student of community life. 
Joun A. KINNEMAN 
Illinois State Normal University 


Street GANGS IN TorRONTO: A STUDY OF THE 
ForcoTtren Boy. By Kenneth H. Rogers. To- 
ronto: The Ryerson Press, 1945. Pp. x, 114. 
$1.80. 

Tue SocioLocy OF THE FAMILY, By M. C. Elmer. 
Boston: Ginn, 1945. Pp. xxii, 519. $3.75. 
Submerged in the mass as the individual is, it 

is still his personal attitudes, values, ideals, and 

behavior patterns which ultimately affect human 
affairs for good or for evil. This personal element 
is a fact to be stressed by way of desirable balance 
against our frequent preoccupation with great 
trends, policies, and problems generally. Both 
volumes here noted are deeply concerned about 

this basic personal aspect of general social im- 

provement, even though they differ widely in 

purpose and content. 

Street Gangs in Toronto uses the brief, case- 
study technique to report a field investigation of 
boy gangs showing pre-delinquent and criminal 
behavior tendencies. These gangs were exten- 
sively studied at first hand by trained and sym- 
pathetic observers who concluded that “the 
delinquent [criminal] is a product of an abnor- 
mal experience: in our case a result of feelings 
of rejection, inferiority or insecurity directed by 
juvenile gang interest due to a lack of adequate 
social and recreational guidance.” The broad 
solution to this social problem is recognized as 
being both immediate and ultimate in character: 
to locate, train and support men of character 
who will lead constructive social and recreational 
programs acceptable to these boys, while at the 
same time working ever to reconstruct the sup- 
porting culture itself. 

The Sociology of the Family is a college text- 
book, notable for its very readable yet scholarly 
analysis of the family as the basic social unit, ever 
responding to its changing cultural environment 
and values, yet operating always to link the 
generations and so give to society some measure 
of stability. Modern researches in all the social 
sciences provide the foundation for this impres- 
sive interpretation of the family as the “focus and 
battleground of all the social forces.” Educators 
will be especially interested in the volume’s final 
section in which Professor Elmer summarizes the 
best we know today about the whole process of 
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socializing children. In his final sentence is ex. 
pressed a conviction we would do well to proclaim 
from all the housetops: “Child welfare is the 
woof which gives the plan and pattern and justi. 
fication for the warp in the tapestry of our social 
order.” 

Epwarp G. OLSEN 


Washington State Office 
of Public Instruction 


Publications Received 


Alinsky, Saul D. Reveille for Radicals. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1946. Pp. 228. $2.50. 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 
Fortieth Annual Report, 1944-45. New York: Carnegie 
Foundation, 1945. Pp. 140. 

Community Living and the Elementary School. Twenty. 
Fourth Yearbook, Department of Elementary School 
Principals. Washington: National Education Association, 
1945. Pp. 351. $2.00. 

Department of State, Division of Research and Publia- 
tion. Blair House: Past and Present, An Account of Its 
Life and Times in the City of Washington. By Kath- 
arine Elizabeth Crane. Washington: Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 1945. Pp. 38, 
plates. $1.00. 

Drake, St. Clair and Cayton, Horace R. Black Metropolis: 
A Study of Negro Life in a Northern City. With an in- 
troduction by Richard Wright. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1945. Pp. xxxiv, 809. $5.00. 

Hansen, Alvin H., et. al. The United States After War. 
The Cornell University Summer Session Lectures. With 
an introduction by C. W. de Kiewiet. Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1945. Pp. 180. $2.50. 

League of Nations Economic Intelligence Service. Statistical 
Year-Book of the League of Nations, 1942-44. Geneva, 
1945. Distributed in the United States by International 
Documents Service, Columbia University Press, New 
York, Pp. 315. $3.50. 

Lynd, Helen Merrell. Field Work in College Education. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1945. Pp. xi, 
302, $2.75. 

MacGregor, Gordon. With the collaboration of Royal B. 
Hassrick and William E. Henry. Warriors Without 
Weapons: A Study of the Society and Personality De- 
velopment of the Pine Ridge Sioux. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1946. Pp. 228. $3.75. 

Marlowe, George Francis. Coaching Roads of Old New 
England: Their Inns and Taverns and Their Stories. 
New York: Macmillan, 1945. Pp. xvi, 200. $3.50. 

Seaver, Charles H. Industry in America (The American 
Way, under the editorship of S. P. McCutchen.) New 
York: Harper, 1946. Pp. xiv, 335. $1.60. 

Walton, Daniel Day. The Gentlemen Are Winning th 
Peace. Letters exchanged with William B. Ziff concerning 
his book “The Gentlemen Talk of Peace.” New York 
William-Frederick Press, 1945. Pp. 92. $1.00. 

Wrightstone, J. Wayne and Meister, Morris, Eds, Looking 
Ahead in Education. Boston: Ginn, 1945. Pp. xvi, 15 
$1.50. 
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Commended for Classroom Use 
by Leading Educators from Coast to Coast 


coving EXPERIENCE and personal observation have led educators to the sources of knowledge which best 

inspire in today’s youth a deep loyalty to the ideals of democracy. The following excerpts from recent signed 
statements testify to their appreciation of The Reader’s Digest... as an effective classroom aid in perpetuating 
these ideals: 


We must raise a generation committed to the improvement 
of our democracy and constitutional government. Accurate 
information on significant current developments is a neces- 
sary adjunct in this task. The Reader's Digest provides a 
concise, readable handbook of world events and trends.— 
Alonzo G. Grace, State Commissioner of Education, 
Connecticut. 


The youth of our land should be given abundant opportu- 
nity to inform themselves on current social, economic and 
scientific matters, and I know of no better or more pleasant 
way of securing such information than through The Reader's 
Digest.—Elizabeth Ireiand, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Montana. 


The Reader's Digest is a fortress of defense against ignorance 
of what is going on in our own and other lands. . . . I should 
like to see it in the hands of every high school student, and 
of many in the upper elementary grades.—James Haskell 
Hope, State Superintendent of Education, South 


For use in schools, a magazine such as The Reader's Digest, 
which offers accurate and interesting summaries of signifi- 
cant events and achievements in the social, scientific and 
economic fields, is of high value.—Francis B, Haas, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Pennsylvania. 


The Reader's Digest is a continuing and impartial ‘‘diary” 
of the American way of life and the actual workings of our 
democracy. At a time when world welfare is to be so influ- 
enced by our course here at home, its value as an aid to the 
teaching of good citizenship increases the need for its use 
in our schools.—John Callahan, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Wisconsin. 


As never before, pupils in our schools need to read widely 
if they are to think clearly on many and varied topics. Be- 
cause The Reader's Digest presents up-to-the-month informa- 
tion on current events and personalities, this publication has 
come to be a valuable and widely used supplement to our 
reading in many high school and lower-grade classes.— 
Esther L. Anderson, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Wyoming. 


Digest ‘should be classed among the valuable mediums for 
aiding this vital task.—Vernon “. Nickell, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Illinois. 


I would place The Reader’s Digest at the head of the list of 
required reading for teachers and high school students.— 
> Shaw, Superintendent of Schools, Spokane, 


The Reader’s Digest is a fascinating record of events and 
trends, which broadens the outlook of students and gives 
them a more comprehensive grasp of the principles and 
meaning of good citizenship.—Arthur E. Thompson, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, North Dakota. 
As an auxiliary aid to classroom instruction in the building 
of bedrock Americanism, the value of The Reader’s Digest 
is very high.—Burgin E. Dossett, State Commissioner of 
Education, Tennessee. 


The Reader's Digest is making a contribution to the main- 
tenance of our form of government, especially by implanting 
in young minds the concepts of desirable human relation- 
ships.—Rex Putnam, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, 


The teacher who understands the scope of her assignment, 
and sees her objectives clearly, will value The Reader’s 
Digest, which keeps its readers in touch with the forces 
which make TOMORROW. It offers information—common 
knowledge for common understanding for common 
citizenship in a common world: one world.—John Fred 
Williams, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Kentucky. 


The Reader's Digest is in an especially. unique position, 
because of its wide use in the schools, to play an important 
part in strengthening the walls of democracy.—Wayne O, 
Reed, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Nebr. 


Statements like these are more significant than anything we ourselves might say about the place which The 
Reader’s Digest holds in the hearts and minds of teachers throughout the country who are molding a new gen- 
eration of Americans. 
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